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This monumental figure, cast from molten cannon metal, has for a generation sym- 
bolized peace between Chile and Argentina. It is of special interest to Rotarians, for 
on its base is a plaque recalling an inter-district conference held at Puente del Inca in 
1931... . In March of this year, Rotarians from Spanish- and Portuguese-speaking 
nations of the New World assembled at Valparaiso, Chile, for the lbero-American 
Conference with Paul Harris, the Founder of Rotary, as special guest of honor. 
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A Spanish View of Rotary 


By C. Lana Sarrate 


Member, Rotary Club of Barcelona, Spain 






HILE on my way to Chicago a few years 
ago to attend a meeting of the Rotary International 
Vocational Service Committee, I received a radio- 
gram suggesting that I stop off at Cortland, New 
York, to give a talk to the Rotary Club there. I ac- 
cepted. In the course of my speech on international 
matters, I could not avoid the subject of world peace 
—and, conversely, of war. That the Cortland Rota- 
rians listened to me with the utmost tranquillity 
and courtesy, despite the unavoidably controversial 
nature of my subject, convinced me that one may 
speak in Rotary on almost any subject, so long as one 
is felicitous in his choice of words, sincere, and fair. 

Indeed, Rotarians cannot dodge the grave prob- 
lems, controversial though they may be, which to 
day face our world. The only requirement is that 
these problems be handled with the equanimity pre- 
scribed by the basic principles of Rotary International 
—fellowship and tolerance. 

After all, Rotary is not merely a luncheon club; it 
is an international organization of 169,000 members 
who represent all vocations. It is natural that this 
practice of drawing its membership from various 
classifications should involve many points of view 
and many opinions. To coordinate the consequent 
diversification is our constant endeavor. 

Critics of Rotary have accused it of being a bour- 
geolse organization, as though this were an epithet 
of which to be ashamed. Far from denying or re- 
senting this appellation, we should confirm it and be 
proud of its basis on fact. Rotary is not—must not 
become—either a plutocratic or a proletarian organi- 
zation. Those who are in the positions where they 
can best carry forward the principles and ideals of 
Rotary are members of the bourgeoisie—the profes- 
sional, commercial, and industrial leaders of each 
community. 

Rotary is not—and dare not be—“exclusive” in its 
selection of members. Membership must include 
representatives of all classifications, provided always 
that men who can subscribe to and live up to Rotary 
ideals be found. There are those who maintain that 
to increase the number of Rotarians in a club would 


From diversity comes a strength 
that is mellowed by tellowship 
and tolerance tor men who have 
points of view. 


di Hering 


widely 
be to weaken the bonds of fellowship. I believe this 
assertion is fundamentally wrong. 

He who is a true Rotarian at heart immediately 
becomes absorbed by the spirit of fellowship in the 
club; on the other hand, one who is not a true Ro 
tarian might attend every meeting for a hundred 
years, yet fail to carry forward that spirit which is 


Rotary, because he is not imbued with that spirit. 


4 AM, therefore, absolutely convinced that we 
should devote our personal and joint efforts to bring 
ing into our clubs good people to cover the open 
classifications. By “good people,” I mean men who 
are Rotarians by nature—who can be counted on to 
be good fellows and good Rotarians from the first 
day, because of their native inclinations. 


t 


Another qualification of a good Rotarian ts regula 
If the 


diversified their classifications, fail to attend meet 


attendance at meetings. members, however 


ings, the club can hardly give the service for which 
Rotary stands; for only through constant contact 
one with another can be bred the true spirit of Ro 
tary which is but an extension into the community of 
the spirit within the club. Therefore I hold it an 
unescapable tenet for the furtherance of Rotary that 
regular attendance should continue to be a sine gua 
non of membership. 

Nor may we allow “class” to dictate the exclusion 
of any person or classification. Out of a wide famili 
arity with Rotary Clubs, there are a few of which | 
know wherein it is felt by some that to be a Rotarian, 
one must belong to an upper stratum of society. It is 
my sincere belief that such an attitude is contrary to 
the principles of Rotary and is at variance with the 
thoughts of the founders of Rotary. 

Rotary must at all costs be kept democratic, for 
if it were to become too super-selective an organiza- 
tion, and were to leave unfilled certain classifications 
through fear that those who might fill them are 
déclassé, Rotary would fall away from two of its in 


violable fundamentals—fellowship and tolerance. 
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The pioneer who worked 12 to 14 hours a day did not seek recreation at nightfall. He wanted rest and a hom: 


Juts on the Social Skyline 


By Raiph W. Sockman 


Author and Commentator 


Illustrations by Charles Hargens 


A GLANCE at photographs of the skylines of 


New York or Chicago in 1860 and 1935 reveals sharp 
contrasts. At the earlier date, we see a rather uni- 
form level of four- and five-story buildings. A mod- 
ern picture of the same scene shows jagged sawtooth 
effects, with the lifted fingers of skyscrapers and their 
accompanying canyons. 

Our social skylines have been changing somewhat 
similarly. We are passing through a cataclysmic 
moral and social revolution, and old levels have been 
upheaved. Whether tomorrow will call this refor- 
mation as well as change remains to be seen. 

What is the nature of the changes? 

Whither are we bound? 

And what can we do about it? 

In the first place, it seems to me that too many easy 
explanations have been advanced as to why we are 
having a social upheaval at all. For quite a while 
we said that all our troubles were due to the World 


The machine has erupted through 
old ways of living. Problems ot 
adjustment vex all nations— but 
compass points have not shifted. 


War; that it upset life, and that we had not gotten 
back into our traditional routine. But the war did 
not change human nature. It may have revealed to 
us what an unchanged human nature could do in a 
high-powered changing environment. However, w« 
can hardly blame the World War for all our social 
dislocations. 

During the 1920’s we had another easy explana 
tion. We said that all our troubles were due to the 
young people. We talked of the revolt of youth. 
Our chief task, it was said, as parents, preachers, and 
teachers, was to serve as fire-extinguishers for flam- 
ing youth—always an unpopular and generally a 
futile business. But we know now that the young 
people are not the producers of our social situation; 
they are its products. 

A third explanation, popular for a while in th« 
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United States of America was that all of our moral 
troubles were due to a certain unpopular constitu- 
tional amendment. However, we have learned by 
now that the change of a law one way or the other 
is not going to solve or dissolve many social problems. 

It seems to me that if we want to get at the real 
roots of our social upheaval, we must go back to the 
Machine Age itself. Many of our moral problems, | 
think, are due to the relation of Man to the Machine. 
I do not mean anything highly technical, but some- 
thing quite simple. There are two or three trends 
that have touched us all. Let me mention them one- 
two-three as I see them. 

(1) The Machine Age has given increased em- 
phasis to machine control, has decreased the em- 
phasis on human or moral control. 

Our Machine Age roughly began with the inven- 
tion of the steam engine. The prevailing social 
philosophy at that time was that of Tom Paine, Vol- 
taire, and Rousseau, to wit, that man was the master 
of his own destiny. He did not need much govern- 
ment, much religion. The steam engine, at first, 
seemed to expand man’s control over the environ- 
ment. But it was not long before we began to dis- 
cover that the engine was creating an economic en- 
vironment which reacted on man. So, during the 
first half of the Nineteenth Century, we had a sharply 


increasing emphasis on the study of economic 


Industrial and office workers who quit at four or five in the 


ted 
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sciences, showing us how much man’s behavior was 
conditioned by economics. 

In the middle of the Nineteenth Century, Charles 
Darwin complicated matters with his discussions of 
biology and evolution, showing how much man’s 
conduct is conditioned by heredity and the blood 


stream. 


Risa the beginning of the Twentieth Century, 
we reached the point of having considerable faith in 
a strictly behavioristic psychology, with man conceiv- 
ing of Aimself as merely a machine, placed in the 
hands of titanic life powers beyond his control. An 
animal theory of conduct thus gained vogue. All 
noble ideals and sentiments, presumably, merely 
played across the surface of men’s minds like sun 
light across an autumnal landscape. The real driv 
ing power, it was thought, lay in the blood. In th 
Arts, these convictions were shadowed in Dreiser's 
An American Tragedy, in Mencken’s definition of 
man as “a sick fly taking a dizzy ride on a giganti 
fly wheel.” 

We learned to control our steam engines and all 
the other machines and turned their untamed hors 
power to practical uses. It seems to me, according] 
that the first great task in this new day of ours is 
to give corresponding attention to controlling 


And this means 


untamed powers of man himself. 


afternoon have leisure and unspent energy 

















what? As I see it, it means that we must recog- 
nize that environment and heredity do have a great 
deal to do with character and conduct, of course; 
but not all. It means that however small the area 
of autonomous moral control may be, nevertheless 
in a sense man still is master 
of his destiny. It means that 
with all our social planning, 
we must recognize that there 
is no substitute for the indi- 
vidual, for his private pru- 
dence, for self-reliance. We 
must give to man himself a 
new respect, attention, and re- 
sponsibility. 

(2) The Machine Age has 
made life easier physically— 
and by the same token, harder 
morally. 

By and large, our houses are 
more comfortable, our hours 
of work are shorter, every- 
thing is on an easier scale 
physically. A friend seeking an outdoors vacation 
read an advertisement that said: “Roughing it 
smoothly.” Whatever that may mean, it 1s approx- 
imately what we moderns want and are getting. 
Modern life has made less necessary the self-reliance 
of men who blazed wilderness trails. There is no 
virtue, we recognize, merely in making life hard. 
Old drudgeries are gone, we trust for good. We 
are going to have more leisure. We have it. And 
here the great question is, will we have enough char- 
acter-power to manage our leisure as well as we have 


: 
managed our work? 


Thanx of the wide difference between the present 
day and the old day! Think of what the pioneering 
farmer used to want! He worked 12 or 14 hours. 
And what did he want at the end of it? More activ- 
ity? No, he wanted his slippers, a rocking chair, 
home. What do our factory and office workers want 
when they are through at four or five in the after- 
noon? Rest? No, they want excitement, entertain- 
ment, thrills. They have the leisure and the un- 
spent energy to enjoy it. 

It is not for us to tell other people what they 
must or must not do in their leisure time. We 
should, however, help to provide wholesome activ- 
ities for that leisure. Unless we do have wholesome 
outlets for ourselves and for the millions who are less 
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favorably situated, I do not see much future for man- 
kind in this Machine Age. 

I often ask my friends what they read. Sometimes 
their answers are discouraging. I find young college 
graduates filling their minds in idle hours with the 
trashiest rubbish, and unable to 
keep mental company with to- 
day’s 15-year-olds. And as you fa- 
thers of 15-year-olds know, that’s 
not so easy to do. Boys today are 
talking of things that we older 
folks never heard about when we 
were young. Change has begun 
to take place at a constantly ac- 
celerating rate. The fact is, | 
think we ought to be more con- 
cerned about the leisure time of 
the adult population, than of our 
youth. We are providing gym. 
nasiums and playgrounds for boys 
and girls. But how much are we 
doing for our own mental and 
cultural interests? 

There is a growing interest in the fine arts and 
the cultural arts, and that is significant and hopeful. 
But there is still a large sector of the population that 
considers “all o’ that” just so much “poppycock.” | 
am reminded of a musician friend who, riding across 
northern Ohio, went into the dining car for lunch 
and sat down at a table with a brisk, energetic, clean 
cut business man. Of course he did not know my 
friend was a musician. They began to talk about 
the farmer. The business man said: 

“Do you know what is wrong with this country?” 

My friend said that he had his own ideas, but 
would like to hear his table companion’s. 

“This is what’s wrong,” said he. “If you think 
of this country organized on a factory basis, you 
would see how many we have in the overhead de- 
partment, how few in the production end.” 

My friend thought that was good. He had in 
mind governmental overhead—and taxes, of course. 
But his fellow diner went on to explain more fully. 

“Think,” he said, “of the useless overhead we are 
carrying in artists, preachers, teachers, lawyers—and 
musicians!” 

His obsession was the age-old idea that the only 
thing that mattered was making things to eat and 
wear. Our Machine Age, however, has shown us 
that we can make all those things with fewer and 
fewer hands, shorter and shorter hours. So now, 
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unless we reach out to the cultural things, the fine 
arts, there is not going to be an outlet for ourselves 
and our energies, nor for the full enthusiasms of our 
youths. 
| (3) The Machine Age has given us larger social 
idealism, and less personal practice. 

| think we have more ideals than we had when 
| was a boy. I know that the youth of today in any 
college will respond eagerly to any talk having to 
do, say, with some such subject as industrial justice, 
race brotherhood or world peace. Ideals challenge 
them that did not challenge my generation. But 
too much we are looking at things long-range in- 
stead of close-up. Nobody wants to do the squad 
movement. The grand strategy is what appeals. 
During war, most soldiers are eager to get to the 
front; the preliminary training irks many. 

I have two youngsters. My little girl used to have 
some difficulty walking; she had to think how to 







“Modern life has made less nec- 
essary the self-reliance of men 
who blazed wilderness trails.” 





take the next step. She had the impulse all right, 
but lacked the technique. She was the same about 
talking. She has overcome both difficulties very well, 
thank you! And how did she do it? Did I read 
her a treatise on walking or on talking? No. What 
she needed, and got, was a nursery floor on which 
to walk—and a mother and nurse, and sometimes a 
father, to listen to her talk. She emerged from the 
awkward squad by way of the drill ground and 
personal guidance. 

With all our ideals today, there is no way through 
our maladjustments except more local drill grounds 
and more personal guidance. We may talk all we 
please about race brotherhood and world peace and 
the other large phrases—but unless we bring these 
questions down to the local drill ground, we are lost. 

(4) The machine has brought us closer together 
physically, and in the very act of doing so often has 
taken us farther apart socially. 

We can now hear the voices of 
King Edward, Hitler, Mussolini 
in far parts of the world. Our 
children hear thoughts carried in 
stantaneously through the air 
from the very ends of the earth. 
After a radio forum some time 
ago I received a letter from a lis- 
tener in the Belgian Congo, and 
another from a listener in Alaska. 
The world is getting to be more 
of a neighborhood. But here is 
the sinister fact. The closer we 
get, sometimes the more conscious 
we become of differences 

Consider economic differences. 
It does not bother me much to read 
about some man far off who has 
a hundred million dollars, while 
I have only one thin dime. But 
let him move into the next street. 
Let me catch sight of his strings 
of motor cars and yachts, and my 
inferiority complex gets to work- 
ing. That is the reason, isn’t it, 
for social tensions being more 
acute in the cities? 

In cities, to recall our picture of 
altered skylines, we see side by 
side the “skyscrapers” of individ 
ual successes, and the canyons of 


defeat and inequity. Or let us con- 
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sider our international situation of today. Some 
people think we are nearer to a world war than 
we have been at any time since the Armistice was 
signed. I am not so pessimistic as many. But the 
dangers can not be minimized when nations are 
arming on unprecedented scales. We can not leave 
this question to the diplomats. We must get busi- 
ness and professional men to see how the interests 
of commerce and civilization itself are at stake. We 
must see the utter futility and insanity of war. And 
I can think of no more powerful leaders in this move- 
ment for world friendship than Rotarians, with their 
international reach and influence. 

For one thing, the Rotary Clubs could render a 
service to the peace movement somewhat similar to 
that which the foresters do in preventing forest fires. 
We have all seen the fire-breaks, those strips of 
cleared land designed to check the spread of fire in 
forests. We should set about clearing away the rub- 
bish of race prejudice, inflammable propaganda, and 
national suspicions in our communities. Every club 
can be a social fire-break. Then if a conflagration 
of war hysteria should start, it would find in our 
localities not ignorant fire-eaters but intelligent 
peace makers ready to counsel with quiet wisdom. 








“Every club can be “Sx 


a social fire-break.” 
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Our greatest social task, therefore, is somehow to 
create a brotherhood spirit that can bridge these 
chasms as the machine has bridged geographical 
space. To do that requires information, of course. 
We ought to hear all sides of all questions. We ought 
to hear about other races and nations. But informa- 
tion alone is not enough. Some of the most un- 
socially-minded people I have ever known had the 
most “education.” 


Atonc with information must go a kind of im- 
agination. We must be able to put ourselves in the 
other fellow’s shoes and feel his corns. The Golden 
Rule seems very simple. But many of us lack the 
imagination to realize what we would want done 
to us if we were the other fellow. So, we often prac- 
tice the Golden Rule by doing what we think is good 
for him. 

There is a new spirit abroad. We must be realistic 
but we must refuse to be scared by bogies. You 
remember the rhyme, perhaps: 

Last night while standing on the stair, 
I saw a man who was not there; 

He was not there again today, 

Oh dear! I wish he'd go away. 

Of course that’s rather a silly 
little rhyme, yet it isn’t one whit 
more silly than many of the fears 
to which we have been clinging 
during these troubled times. Many 
of those fears, like the man on the 
stair, are figments of our imagina 
tions. One of the most promising 
symptoms of our day is that man; 
of the phobias of our fathers and 
grandfathers are disappearing. 

The raw material of human life, 
I believe, is just as sound and 
healthy as it was before this de- 
pression. We have the same cour- 
age and the same heart as men in 
the olden days. With the proper 
kind of leadership, with local lab- 
oratories for practical guidance of 
our ideals, with faith again that 
man is master of his destiny in 
large part, I am sure that we can 
make the man-power of tomorrow 
a fit match for the horse-power of 
our machines. 
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Fver Hook a 
Blue Torpedo? 


By 8. Kip Farrington, Jr. 


Famous Big-Game Fisherman 


E.. northerly Nova Scotia, with her fog- 
bound coasts and schools of giant tuna that 
feed there throughout the summer months, 
past Bermuda, and south to Florida and the 
Bahamas, where great gladiators of the sea 
are to be found the year around, big-game an- 
gling has come to the front with startling 
rapidity. 

Bimini, the newly found pearl of the Baha- 
mas, is the “hot spot” for the large marlin 
spearfish. Lynn Bogue Hunt’s picture (front 
cover) is no exaggeration, for these monsters 
make tackle-smashing runs and jump for min- 
utes on end. The record marlin taken so far 
is Thomas H. Shevlin’s 636 pounder, but 
many upwards of 1,000 pounds have been 
hooked and lost. It is a true saying that the 
big ones always get away; therefore you may 





wonder how we are able to guess the weight 
of these monsters. I can answer that big-game 
anglers see so many big fish in the course of a sea- 
son’s fishing that it becomes easy to estimate their 
weight, even in the water. 

Great mako sharks have been brought to gaff, too. 
The largest weighed 786 pounds, and was caught by 
Ernest Hemingway—fisherman, writer, and sports- 
man extraordinary. This member of the shark fam- 
ily jumps higher than the marlin and is truly one of 
the four great game fish of the world; but I am 
sorry to say that his other relatives are Public Enemies 
Number One as far as the rod-and-reel angler is con- 
cerned. They have torn and scarred many big-game 
fish that fishermen have thought were theirs to dis- 
play and to tell about. Thanks to these scoundrels, 
only seven blue-fin tuna, out of the hundreds that 
have been hooked, have been landed off Bimini un- 


mutilated. The largest of these blue-fin tuna 
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My 542-pound tuna fought for 3 hours and 40 min 
utes.” . . . Author Farrington (right) and one of the few 
blue-fin tuna landed unmutilated by sharks off Bimini. 


weighed 542 pounds and was caught by the writer. 

The very fish one glimpses at Bimini will probably 
be off the Nova Scotian coast ten days later, so fast 
do they swim. As they hurtle northward, they drive 
all the small fish before them. 
falling-off in the number of other varieties caught at 


Hence, there is a 


Bimini while these blue torpedoes are passing by. 
When hooked, they don’t stop. They keep on go- 
ing, their minds, no doubt, still on the succulent 
herring and mackerel off Nova Scotia. 

My 542-pound tuna fought for 3 hours and 40 
minutes and was boated at 9:50 at night. All through 
the battle, a tropical squall raged and every third or 
fourth sea would break over me and into the cock- 
pit of the Lady Grace. My wife rode on top, play- 
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ing a searchlight on the line. How she was able to 
keep her balance I could never understand. We 
finally turned the light out, thinking that perhaps 
it was drawing the sharks which put in their ap- 
pearance after the second hour. My adversary had 
over 1,500 feet of line, straight down, on three differ- 
ent occasions. The last time I pumped him up, Cap- 
tain Tommy Gifford got hold of the leader and Os- 
borne, the mate, drove the gaff home. The struggle 
was terrific. My tuna almost pulled us overboard, 
and nearly took the stern right out of the boat. 

Mrs. Farrington then ran the Lady Grace away 
from the sharks for 20 minutes. We tried all the 
time but were never able to get the fish into the cock- 
pit. He was hooked 7 miles south of Bimini 
and we finally landed him 12 miles off shore 
15 miles further north. Even after being tied 
up for an hour, he still had strength enough to 
knock a water bottle out of my hand and over- 
board with a flip of his massive tail. 

An amusing incident occurred in the mid- 
dle of the battle. The tuna was still “green,” 
which is the term we use for wild. Every now 
and then he would sound, that is, dive 
for bottom. But he was still too ferocious 
for sharks to attack, for sharks are cowards 





at heart and are at their very best—or worst— 


A shark caught off Coney Island, New York. 
What vicious teeth can do to a tuna before it can 
be landed is startlingly shown in the photo above. 





Photo: Acme 
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while gouging badly disabled prey. Every time the 
tuna would sound, the pilot fish—a little scavenger 
that travels with the sharks—would come to the sur- 
face and bite at the phosphorus clinging to the line. 
But the sharks never caught up with my hooked 
tuna. 

There are 3,000 feet of Ashaway line on my Ed- 
ward Vom Hofe 16/0 reel. It weighs 13 pounds, is 
84 inches high and when attached to a 30-ounce rod, 
is an outfit that can be depended on to catch dig fish 
in a great depth of water. But handling a heavy 
tuna with a rod and reel of that size is not what | 
call unalloyed pleasure. Your back feels as if it wer¢ 
breaking, your legs shake from exhaustion and nerv- 
ousness, and your hands and 
fingers get stiffer all the time. 

















You undergo mental torture 
every time your fish moves, 
for you suspect that the 
sharks must surely be upon 
| him. If one does hit him, 
your prize is disqualified for 
official recognition. 

It took me six long hard 
summers to catch my broad- 
bill swordfish — the hardest 
fish of all to make strike a 
bait. No doubt you have 
eaten the delicious swordfish 





meat many times, and may 
wonder at that statement. 
The answer is easy. All 
swordfish are harpooned by 
commercial fishermen. They 
ride out on the end of a 
long platform called the “pulpit.” 
When they are directly over the 
swordfish—which is not the least 
bit afraid of the boat—it is a com- 
paratively simple matter to throw a 
dart attached to a harpoon into him. 
Then a keg, fastened to 500 feet of 
line leading to the lily iron, 1s 
thrown overboard. The fish tows 
it around until he is almost ex- 
hausted, when he is brought to the 
surface and lanced. -An amazingly 
simple procedure, when one has 
made a life’s work out of it. 

The rod-and-reel enthusiast, 
however, has an entirely different 
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Right: Landing a five-foot tarpon 
near Venice, Florida. Both rod 
and fisherman must take punish- 
ment to boat such hard-fighting, 
big-game trophies as this one. 


Below: Bringing in a 446-pound 
marlin at Bimini, Bahama. Such 
a monster 1s a match for a crew 
of strong men—but, ho for the 
thrills of landing him. . . . Foxy 
fighters flaunt flying fins for for 
tunate fishermen—an allitera- 
tive way of describing the newly 
discovered sport off the Atlant 
coast for rod-and-reel enthusiasts. 
Bermuda, as well as the Bahamas 
and Florida, are making the big 
newspaper headlines these days. 








problem. Although you sight the broadbill sword- 
fish in the same way as does the market fisherman— 
by its telltale dorsal fin as it lazily swims on the sur- 
Nine 


times out of ten, Mr. Swordfish has just finished feed- 


face—you must cautiously approach him. 


ing and has come to the surface to digest his meal 
and drowse in the sun. Your bait is ready—a large 
squid, a whole mackerel, or a cut tuna belly. You 
feverishly hope that this will be the one swordfish 
that is hungry and will strike the tempting morsel. 
Skillfully you maneuver the boat so the bait will be 
seen. If you are lucky and the fish strikes, you will 
then need all the good fortune in the fishing world 

























Phot Ewing Galloway 





to hook him in a spot where the big hook will hold, 
for swordfish have the softest mouths of all big fish. 
Should you hook him right, the battle of a lifetime 
will ensue. If you are the victor, your deep-sea fish 
ing career will have been a success, even though you 
never fish on the high seas again. 

Since 1927, when, after many years of careful and 
painstaking experimenting, Oliver C. Grinnell took 
the first broadbill swordfish, only 55 have been taken 
on the East Coast, and these by a comparatively few 
anglers.* 

Izaak Walton-minded Rotarians, who come to 
Atlantic City next June for the Convention—and a 
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bit of sport—need have no fears of not catching ull 
the salt-water game fish they want. Only 100 miles 
north of Atlantic City, in September, 1933, Francis 
Low caught the record tuna for waters of the United 
States. This fish weighed 705 pounds, and although 
there are very few of that size off the Jersey coast un 
til late Fall, there are plenty up to 200 pounds to be 
caught in June. 


Second in importance to these torpedoes of the sea 


off the Jersey coast in the Summer months is 


white or common marlin, jumping-jack suprem« 
all oceans, who is even able to outdo his larger rela 
tives of the marlin family | Continued on page 50 | 


* For an account of swordfishing rt vast of Chile 
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Is }\4y Competitor My Enemy? 


Yes! 


Says Charles %. Ryckman 


Editorial Writer, Chicago Herald & Examiner 
, 5 


i. APPROACHING a critical discussion of eth- 
ical practice in business, it is necessary to have a clear 
understanding of the fact that business is competi- 
tive, and that competition is war. There is nothing 
to be gained by ignoring this elemental truth. What- 
ever a man’s business, he is at war with other people 
in the same business. 

Competition being war, the rules of war must ap- 
ply. A man who makes a sale has taken that sale 
away from another man. The whole aim in business 
is to get business. The manufacturer builds his prod- 
uct so that it will be preferred over a rival product, 
and he puts a price on it so that it will sell ahead of 
other products. The retailer makes his store attrac- 
tive, arranges his displays of merchandise and _ his 
windows enticingly, all for the purpose of bringing 
customers in his door. The theme of advertising is 
that his goods are best and that his prices the most 
advantageous. 

The competitor is the natural target of this way of 
doing business. It is fundamental law, the survival 
of the fittest. This point is ignored in much of the 
general moralizing done on the subject of business 
and ethics. But your business rival is your natural 
enemy. You know it, and he knows it; and there is 
no use pretending it is not true. 

There has been a lot of talk about ethics among 
business men, and most of them recognize it as pretty 
empty stuff. Business is a fighting game, and it takes 
a good fighter to stay in it. The easiest way to spoil 
a good fight is to be too ethical about it. When two 
fighters go into a ring, the chief objective of each 
one 1s to “punch the daylights” out of the other. It 
would not be a fight with any other objective. 

It is much the same in business. You can’t afford 
to be too nice about it, when your objective is to skin 
the shirt off the fellow across the street. And that is 
just what you are trying to do, whether you are sell- 
ing an automobile, an insurance policy, or a hatchet. 

To make your sale, you have to beat the other fel- 





low to the punch in a lot of ways; you have to get 
to the customer first, you have to make him think he 
is getting better quality and better price. If you don’t 
succeed, he will go across the street and you have lost 
your shirt. 

Business being what it is, and what it always must 
be, we cannot ever hope or expect to take the basic 
element of combat out of it. If we did, business 
would be dead. 

Ethical practice in business is a matter of keeping 
the game clean, and nothing more. In the old Ro- 
man days, a fight was an affair in which two men in 
an arena were handed clubs. The fight was over 
when one of them was dead. We still put two men 
in a ring, but the rules have been somewhat refined. 
They still try to knock each: others’ heads off, but 
they have to do it according to the ethics of prize- 
fighting. Sometimes it is a bit difficult to see the 
margin of virtue between hitting a man in the jaw 
or kicking him in the shins, but it is probably a nec- 
essary distinction. 

Business was pretty much of a mess in the old days, 
too. The general idea was to get rid of a rival in the 
easiest way, whether that meant putting dynamite 
under his store or running him out of town with a 
shotgun. Ethical practice has brought us a long way 
toward refinement in business methods, but the ob- 
ject is still to get the business away from the other 
fellow. If one man runs another man out of busi- 
ness, he has to do it by being a better business man, 
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keeping a better store, giving better service to the 
public. 

Ethical practice in business, as we recognize it to- 
day, involves two relationships. One is between the 
business man and the public; and the other is be- 
tween business men themselves, especially men in the 
same kind of business. 

It is not possible to put too much emphasis on the 
value of good ethics in dealing with the public. 
There can be no element of conflict between a good 
business man and his customer. In this sense, busi- 
ness is service. In the modern environment, it is 
fundamental law that the buyer must be served. The 
old law that the buyer must beware 1s as dead as the 
last of the Mohicans. And the factor that has killed 
it is competition in business. Competition has made 
business the servant of the people. 

In business today, the keeping of faith with the 
public is the first essential to success. No good busi- 
ness man breaks this code. There has never been a 
time in the history of commerce when a buyer could 
be so sure of value as he is today. From the time a 
product leaves the 
factory until it has 
proved its worth in 


the hands of the con- 


- DE ecinininy sumer, behind it is 
Nat’? oan the guaranty of its 
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maker, of its wholesaler, and of its retailer. It ha 
to make good, or be made good. 

The public is not fully appreciative of how gen 
erally this is true. The buyer is so safe in his rights 
that it is not even necessary for him to be alert. But 
every business man knows nothing is so surely fatal 


as breaking the code with the customer. 


i. no other human endeavor is the moral plane 
as high as that observed by modern business toward 
the buying public. Plenty of people will be skep- 
tical of this, but the proof of it is in the record of 
every-day business. The customer will find it a dif- 
ficult matter to buy any standard product from any 
established dealer without definite assurance of its 
value. Whether it is a suit of underwear or a carload 
of lumber, the buyer gets satisfaction or his money 
back. 

There is no chapter in the story of human progress 
quite so amazing as this approach to moral perfec 
tion in the attitude of modern business toward the 
public. Somewhat beneath it, we must admit regret 
fully, is the attitude of the public toward business. 
If it was the old rule that the buyer must beware, it 
is the new rule that the seller must have infinite pa 
tience. Customers who claim faults in good mer- 
chandise after they have enjoyed the use of it are as 
familiar to the merchant as the tax collector. The 
millennium will come when the code 
of ethics for the buyer is as strict and as 
well observed as the code of s« lling that 
now governs the business field. 

As to the relationship between men 
who are competitors in the same line of 
business, rules of ethics should be 
drawn with caution. If they take in 
too much ground, they will be given 
only lip service. When a prospective 
purchaser of a keg of nails is coming 
down the street, the hardware mer- 
chants are not going to spend theit 
time throwing kisses at each other. 

Rules that we only pretend to observe 


No mat 


ter how high-sounding or idealistic a 


are worse than no rules at all. 


rule of conduct may be, it is without 
value if it goes against natural law. The 
trouble with so many efforts to enforce 
ethical practice is that they make us 
agree to do things we never intend to 
would most certain] 


do, and that 
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be harmful to us if we did. 

It is a waste of time to get 
too mushy about this business 
of doing business. It is a 
fighting game, in which the 
best fighters win. It is plenty 
tough at best, and tougher 
still when your competitor is 
on his toes. To win out, you 
have to be alive, awake, and 
quick on the trigger. In such 
a business, you can’t be too 
careful about whose toes you 
are stepping on. 

These are facts about busi- 
ness that we all recognize, but 
that we do not find incorpo- 
rated in rules of ethics. They 
should be. It is just as important to ethical conduct 
to recognize the purpose for which we are fighting 
as it is to set up rules for the combat. 

The real place for ethical conduct in this business 
picture is in the manner of accepting victory and de- 
feat. Two things are essential to an ethical relation- 
ship between competitors: good humor and good 
sportsmanship. 

When a sale is made, just go right on to the next 
one, whether you made it, or the other fellow made 
it. Don’t carry over a grudge from one deal to an- 
other. 

This is pretty bitter medicine in some cases, but 
good medicine in all cases. Consider a purely hypo- 
thetical illustration. Suppose an insurance man buys 
an automobile from one of two dealers who have 
bought insurance from him. The instant reaction of 
the dealer who did not sell the car is that he has not 
been fairly dealt with. If he acts on the spur of the 
moment, he is likely to cancel his insurance with the 
customer. 

This is bad sportsmanship, and bad humor, and 
bad business. The thing to do is to look ahead to the 
time when the insurance man will need another car, 
and go after him again. We have to remember that 
purchasers are often “on the spot” between their own 
good customers, and they can’t make the scales bal- 
ance on every deal. 

The good business man will lose a lot of sales, but 
only a poor business man will let a lost sale cost him 
a friend. 

If we can make this a rule of competition, we will 
have about all the ethics we need. 
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My Competitor 
Is Not My Enemy 


No! 


Says William R. Yendall 


General Manager, Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co., Ltd. 


EVERAL years ago a young miller in Western 
Canada built a mill, equipped it with the latest ma- 
chinery, and started making the best flour he knew 
how to make. His volume of business grew rapidly 
on the merits of his product. One day a travelling 
salesman smilingly said to him: 

“T called on your competitor over at Blankville the 
other day. The old man is worried. From what he 
said I do not think his business will last long.” 

Now for reasons which will appear later, that in- 
formation did not set well with the young miller, and 
a couple of days later he called the old miller on the 
telephone: 

“How’s business?” 

“Not good. You seem to be getting most of it.” 

“Well, look here, my friend, I am not trying to put 
you out of business. I am here to make good flour, 
but there isn’t any reason why you cannot make just 
as good flour and get your share of the business. 
There is plenty of business for both of us. Better 
come over here and see this new mill.” 

The invitation was accepted, the old man brought 
his mill up to date, and both prospered. 

Was his competitor his enemy? Certainly not 
in that instance. 
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A certain American manufacturer, deciding to try 
his luck in England, established a warehouse in Lon- 
don. One of his first moves was to call on the leading 
British manufacturer of similar goods, to whom he 
explained that he was not coming to England to take 
business away from the Londoner, to which the lat- 
ter replied: 


“How could it be otherwise? 


Any business you 
get will be taken from us, will it not?” 

“Not at all. I expect that 

AN our advertising and selling 

SN * plans will greatly increase 

f/f \\ the use of these articles in 


f YY 4 Great Britain. 


/ / 


If so, your 
, business should increase as 
| well as ours. As I see it there 
is no occasion for a price war 
or anything of the sort. I 


r : 4 suggest that you let the situa- 
' 2. \¥ tion run along for a year or 
J ? two and watch results.” 


dl 


They proceeded to com- 
pete on friendly terms and 
it wasn’t very long before 
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Business is the exchange of goods 
or services; com petition 1s 
for the process of dividing them. 


both prospered. Are competitors enemies? Not in 
such cases. 

One more. When suit was brought to dissolve the 
United States Steel Corporation on the ground that 
it Was a monopoly in restraint of trade, not one com 
petitor could be found who would say that its poli 
cies or methods were unfair. No evidence was found 
that the Corporation ever made a move to drive any- 
body out of business. Were their competitors thei 
enemies? Quite the contrary. 

Competitors are not natural enemies unless busi 
ness is war. There are two good reasons why bust- 
ness essentially is not war: 

1. In war both parties lose; in business both parties 
gain. War tears down; business builds up. 

2. Business is essentially the production and ex 
change of goods and services. If A produces two 
hats and B produces two pairs of shoes, and they ex 
change one hat for one pair of shoes, both parties 
to the transaction are benefited. Is there any occa 
sion for a fight in that exchange? Is it not rather a 
bond of friendship between them? The fact that A 
sells a hat to B for money and later buys the shoes 
from someone else for money does not alter the real 
nature of the transactions—they are 
still exchanges of goods and services; 


a: sinned 
a and that fact holds for the farmer who 





grows wheat, the railroad man who 
hauls it, the man who bakes it, the 
fellow that makes the farmer’s plow 
or the farmer's coat, the banjo player 
who amuses him when he goes to 
town, the beautician who curls his 
wife’s hair, the officer who pulls him 
up for speeding—all of these are ex 
changes of goods and services, for 
which money is merely the medium 
of exchange. 

Now, if business is the exchange of 
goods and services for mutual bene 
fit, competition is merely a word for 
the process of dividing up the total 
community requirements in any line 
among the people who have that kind 
of goods and services to exchange. 
There is still no occasion for enmity, 
unless somebody is greedy and wants 
more than the share to which his ser 
ices and the equal rights of others en- 
title him. 


At bottom, this enemy idea is the 








1s 


fear instinct inherited from our jungle ancestors. 
Fear that there will not be enough to go ‘round turns 
to greediness, to anger, to hate. 

The cow thought her hay wouldn't last all day, 

So she choked herself to death, 

The fear-hunger of two wolves after one bone per- 
sists in some quarters, even though the occasion for it 
long since disappeared. 

There is always more than one bone, and odd as 
it may seem to theoretical people, no selling plan can 
be devised that will get all the business. High-pres- 
sure methods are not successful for long and the 
policy of lowest prices drives away almost as much 
trade as it attracts. 

A salesman calling on a manufacturer who was 
building an extension, started with: 

“No doubt you will need some transmission for the 
new shop. Well, we’ve got the lowest prices on all 
these goods. We can give you anything you want, 
shafting, belting, pulleys, and our prices are away be- 
low the market.” 

“Young man,” declared the manufacturer, “you 
are in the wrong place. We are not looking for the 
cheapest goods on the market.” 

“Oh, our quality is all right.” 

“You can’t make me believe it,” said the older 
man. “If your goods are right, you have no business 
selling them below the market. We don’t care to do 
business with a house that sells mainly on price. Go 
back to your factory, find out something about the 
merits of your goods, and then come out and sell 
them like a gentleman at reasonable prices.” 

And here’s another instance to substantiate my 
point on prices: 

“I should be glad to buy that house dress if it were 
marked at a fair price,” said a shopper to a clerk, “but 
I can't buy it at 79 cents. Every time I put it on I 


should see sweat shops.” 


4. competitor is my coOperator in community 
service. His factory or store and mine exist to serve 
the community. That principle governs every busi- 
ness relationship and every business action, from the 
location of the plant and its equipment, through the 
factory standards, and the wages, and the prices, and 
the advertising, to the declaring of dividends and the 
accumulation of reserves. 

The endless diversity of types and temperaments 
and perspectives among human beings creates endless 
opportunities for differences in service methods. But 
that same diversity of types and temperaments opens 
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the way for the man who prefers to consider his com- 
petitors as enemies. It is an easy program, much 
easier than the service program, which calls for brains 
and at times some courage. It is the easy way but it 
is also the wrong way. 

It is always easier to follow the coarse impulse of 
our instincts, to fight and grab, than to listen to rea- 
son. And it takes a long time to realize that the dic- 
tates of a wise altruism always coincide with the max- 
ims of an enlightened self-interest—but they do! 
Commerce and industry never function long to the 
advantage of anybody in an atmosphere of deceit, 
fear, and greediness, but only in an atmosphere of 
goodwill, magnanimity, and mutual helpfulness 
among employers, employees, suppliers, competitors, 
and the public. 


© nousrepty, there are practices in modern 
business which provide plenty of substance for the 
“enemy” idea, but no matter how many such in- 
stances there are, they do not prove that business es- 
sentially is war, or that competitors are necessarily 
enemies. 

Competition is what we make it. The reason that 
the young miller telephoned the old miller, was sim- 
ply that the day before in his Rotary Club, there had 
been a discussion of competitor relationships. The 
American manufacturer and the English manufac- 
turer who agreed to “try it out” were Rotarians who 
had sensed the fact that business being service, friend. 
liness, and fair play, not enmity and trickery, provide 
the proper atmosphere for competition. 

Does that mean that a merchant or manufacturer 
must run his business to suit his competitor? No; 
only that he should run his business in accordance 
with sound business principles—fair wages and fair 
working conditions; no misrepresentations as to 
quality; no “loss leader” trickery; prices such as will 
enable his store or factory to pay its bills instead of 
unloading its obligations presently through the bank- 
ruptcy courts; reasonable reserves to carry through 
hard times when they come; steady improvement in 
service to the community, and “doing as he would 
like to be done by.” 

Such a merchant or manufacturer will not be an 
enemy competitor. And if the other fellow disre- 
gards these sound business principles, he will not 
long be a competitor at all. 

xs 8 

This debate interests you? Then turn to page 46, 

where you will find the authors’ rebuttal arguments. 
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Plato, student of 
Socrates, died at 
80, in 347 B.C.— 
“pnenin hand,” so 
Cicero reported. 








Piato 
Started It 


By George W. MacLellan 


Secretary, Santa Barbara Foundation 


ILL ROGERS (and it is hard to 
realize that his kindly voice is forever 
stilled), in writing a preface to Trails 
Plowed Under, used these words: 

Course we are all just a-hangin’ on here as long 
as we can. I don’t know why we hate to go, we 
know it’s better there. Maybe it’s because we haven't done 
anything that will live after we are gone. 

The foundation as it has evolved today, with its 
present elasticity in operation and broad humanita- 
rian purposes, comes nearer being something “which 
will live after we are gone” than any device as yet 
invented by the brain of man. 

The first foundation of which we have any record 
dates back to Plato, who is credited with founding 
the Academy at Athens as an institute for the sys- 
tematic pursuit of philosophical and scientific re- 
search about the year 387 B.C. This foundation con- 
tinued as a corporate body down to the year A.D. 529, 
when the Roman Emperor Justinian, in his zeal for 
Christian orthodoxy, closed the schools of Greece 
and confiscated their endowments. But shades of 
the Academy’s benefactors for more than 800 years 
could view with pride the good work of the drach- 
mas they had contributed. 

During the Macedonian dynasty which came to 
power in Egypt in the 4th Century before Christ, the 
ruling Ptolemies endowed the great library at Alex- 
andria which existed until consumed by flames some 





Plato’s Academy 
began as a grove where young Athenians came to debate. Plato en 
dowed it with property, enabling it to survive for some 800 y 





From a woodcut by Francesco Marcolini; Courte Metr 


as a 16th-Century artist imagined it to be. It 


500 years later. Pliny the Younger, who lived in an- 
cient Rome, used the endowment principle to give 
long life to a school in his native town, the present 
Como, Italy. The idea of perpetual financial provi- 
sion for worthy purposes fitted admirably into the 
ideals and purposes of the Christian church. From 
the 4th Century until the Reformation, many endow- 
ments were established and nearly all were for reli- 
gious purposes. 

It is interesting to note that it wasn’t until about 
1800 that the social wisdom of tying up funds was 
seriously questioned. Adam Smith, English econo- 
mist, declared: “The effect of endowment on those 
entrusted with any cause is necessarily soporific.” 
Yet despite the doubts of Smith and others, the prac- 
tice of endowing foundations increased. Today its 
greatest growth has been reached in the United 
States, which has more than 100 permanent founda- 
tions for research in economics, medicine, education, 
child welfare, and for other social and _ scientifi 
purposes. 

In the early days, expressed directions of a donor 
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were a frequent cause of difficulty, as proved to be 
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true of the first social-service endowment in the 
United States. It was established in 1903 to aid “un- 
happy females who were desirous of returning to a 
life of rectitude.” In 1846, James Smithson, an En- 
glishman, bequeathed more than a half million dol- 
lars to found the Smithsonian Institution in Wash- 
ington, “for the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men.” His far-sighted wisdom has served as 
pattern for many modern philanthropists. One of 
the greatest, John D. Rockefeller, Sr.. 1S quoted as 
saying, “If in any gifts heretofore made to you by 
me there are any restrictions or limitations as to the 
specific purposes for which they are to be used, I 
hereby revoke such restrictions.” 

Nearly every college or university has an endow- 
ment or foundation devoted to research and the 
broader diffusion of knowledge. Yet although foun- 
dations are today found in all parts of the civilized 
world, it is surprising to find how little the average 
man knows of, or understands, the nature and pur- 
pose of this device for projecting ideas and ideals into 
the future. 

Our attainments in the control and isolation of 
disease; the development in the care and better un- 
derstanding of juvenile delinquency; the improve- 
ment of social and living conditions—these and 
many other worthy objectives have been promoted 
and have been made possible, to a considerable de- 






























One of the Ptolemies (left), en- 
dowers of the famed library at 
llexandria ... James Smithson, 
the Englishman whose gift ini- 
tiated the Smithsonian Institute. 


Three who have given generous- 
ly to start foundations: (left to 
right) Scotland-born Andrew 
Carnegie, John D. Rockefeller, 
Sr., and Julius Rosenwald. Their 
combined contributions total 
more than a billion dollars. The 
Rosenwald portrait is by John 
Doctoroff, a Chicago Rotarian. 
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gree, by the prudence and foresightedness of indi- 
viduals and groups. 

A foundation, as we use the term today, is a fund 
established by one or more individuals for a purpose 
deemed charitable, or eleemosynary, in law. It is 
administered by a board of trustees and usually oper- 
ates under a State charter, and generally enjoys spe- 
cial privileges in matters of taxation and continuity 
of existence, which are not accorded to a non-chari- 
table trust fund. Ordinarily the fund so created is to 
be used for a designated purpose, broad or narrow 
as the particular case may be, though the present- 
day tendency is toward greater latitude and discre- 
tion by the administering board of trustees and less 
hampering of their efforts by exact directions on the 
part of the donor. The evolution of the foundation 
has resulted in the creation of very broad and elastic 
institutions to carry on indefinitely all sorts of worthy 
and humanitarian purposes and to avoid the rigidities 
that hampered and beset many of the earlier funds of 
this type. 

It has been well said that foundations come only 
from surplus wealth. For that reason one cannot 
expect to find many examples in the early history of 
America. Here an interesting comparison and in- 
sight into the tremendous growth of wealth is af- 
forded in contrasting two gifts by Benjamin 
Franklin, with donations by Andrew Carnegie and 
John D. Rockefeller, Sr., a century later. Franklin 
bequeathed 1,000 pounds—about $5,000—each to 
Boston and Philadelphia to provide a revolving fund 
to finance young married artificers. Rockefeller gave 
more than $500,000,000 to the four great benevolent 
foundations he created: the Rockefeller Foundation, 
the General Education Board, the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial, and the Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research. Carnegies-made endowments 


totalling over $300,000,000, [ Continued on page 51 | 
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‘ore Bars to the 
By Mitchell Dawson 


4s 

Y. HAVE more lawyers and more crime in 
proportion to your population than any other coun- 
try in the world,” said a European visitor to the 
United States. As an American lawyer, I deeply re- 
sented what seemed an unwarranted slur against my 
profession. 

“Do you mean,” I asked, “that the prevalence of 
crime is somehow due to the number of lawyers?” 

“Not exactly,” he smiled, “but it is significant that 
in spite of your swarms of lawyers, you have not suc- 
ceeded better in curbing crime.” 

While there may be some doubt whether the 
United States is really the world’s greatest crime pro- 
ducer, it certainly heads the list in its output of law- 
yers. With three times the population of Great 
Britain, the United States has seven times as many 
lawyers. In France, the lawyers run about one to 
every 4,500 persons; in Sweden, one to every 16,000; 


i) 


o , —— 
Lawyer s seem to be muitiply- 
. , , ” 


ing faste? 





Rar 


Too many lawyers? Yes, says the 
author. What can be done about 
it? He advances tour suggestions 


to solve the problem so created. 


750) 


but in the United States, one person out of every 
has been admitted to the bar! 

And still they come. Forty thousand young men 
and women are enrolled this year in law schools of 
the United States. More than 9,000 annually receive 
licenses to practice law, and enter the professional 


sweepstakes with golden hopes. The lawyers, 1n 


fact, seem to be multiplying faster than their clients, 
and it looks as though every American will soon be 
his own lawyer as well as his only client. 

The lawyer population of the United States is now 
estimated by the American Bar Association at 175, 
000. It must be admitted that this great army is not 
99 and 44/100 per cent pure. Unfortunately we have 


with us a group who may be called “marginal law- 
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yers” because they cling to the ragged edge of the 
profession, engaging in devious, dubious, and disrep- 
utable practices. The damage they do is so far out 
of proportion to their actual number, which is small, 
that the public is constantly clamoring against the 
whole legal profession. Small wonder then that some 
lay critics insist that the more lawyers there are, the 


more crime there will be. 


Ths. of course, is absurd. There zs a causal con- 
nection between bad lawyers and the prevalence of 
crime, but the proportion of bad lawyers to the entire 
profession is steadily declining, thanks principally to 
the efforts of the organized bar. It would decline 
much more rapidly if the public fully understood the 
problem and if lay agencies were lined up to reinforce 
the bar in solving it. 

The undesirable lawyers are of two sorts: (1) the 
deliberately unscrupulous, who take unfair advan- 
tage both of clients and the courts, but who are too 
clever to be easily caught in a violation of law for 
which they can be disbarred or otherwise prosecuted, 
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“The shyster can 
always find clients 
who appreciate him.” 


and (2) the misfits, who should never have entered 
the profession and drift into vicious practices be- 
cause of economic pressure. 

Members of the first group will to some extent al- 
ways creep into the profession. There is no sure way 
of identifying and eliminating the potentially 
crooked individual when he is a candidate for admis 
sion to the bar—especially if he is smart. His char- 
acter is not fully demonstrated until he has practiced 
law for a number of years. His fellow lawyers grad- 
ually get to know him for what he is, but as he has a 
tough hide their opinions don’t bother him. He has 
no trouble in finding clients who appreciate his 
peculiar gifts. 

There are plenty of people who believe with a cer 
tain New York shyster that “law ain’t books, law's 
tricks.” Such clients prefer a lawyer whom they be 
lieve will “out-smart” his adversaries without being 
too finicky about the rules of law and ethics. They 
never stop to consider that a lawyer of that sort may 


find good pickings in the pockets of his own clients. 


The spectacularly crooked lawyer, with a thousand 
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and one tricks in his bag, is quite likely to become a 
popular hero, especially if he practices in the crim- 
inal courts. He can then snap his fingers at his re- 
spectable brethren. At any attempt to disbar him, 
he will raise the cry that he is being crucified; and his 
idolatrous public is always certain to sympathize with 
him. 

We have, in fact, a very serious situation to contend 
with in the attitude of the general public both toward 
lawyers and the processes of the law. European ob- 
servers of the Hauptmann trial have commented par- 
ticularly on the extraordinary prominence which it 
received as a national spectacle. They were shocked 
not so much over any of the incidents of the trial as 
by the exploitation of the case by the press, the radio 
and the talkies—to the degradation of the entire sys- 
tem of justice. 

The public view of the law and the legal profes- 
sion being thus distorted, it is not strange that thou- 
sands of youngsters dream of legal careers, imagin- 
ing themselves in the rdle of criminal or divorce law- 
yers living exciting lives of battle, adventure, mystery, 
and sex intrigue, and that many fond parents encour- 
age their children to study law under the delusion 
that a legal sheepskin is a passport to El Dorado. 


It is true that excitement and variety are inherent 





“Misfit lawyers drift 
almost inevitably into 
ambulance chasing.” 


7) 


in certain types of practice and that huge fees are 
sometimes reaped by lawyers; but the majority of 
lawyers laboriously pan the streams of the law all 
their lives only to extract a modest living. Unfortu 
nately most laymen know very little about the apti 
tudes and conditions essential to success at the bar, 
and nothing at all about the hard work, responsibil 
ity, nervous strain, and financial uncertainty of th 
average lawyer’s life. As a consequence, a vast num 
ber of young people are set to studying law who hav 
not the remotest chance of succeeding in the legal 


profession. 


i. is from these unfortunates that our second cate 
gory of marginal lawyers—namely, the misfits—is 
constantly being recruited. Consider, as an example, 
the case of Tony Martin whose talents were clearly 

assembled a 


mechanical. At the age of ten he 


flivver from used parts and made it run. But his 
father was a mechanic and saw no future in that 


He decided that Tony, his eldest son, should 


trade. 
be a lawyer. The whole family scraped and saved 
to put the boy through high school and law school. 
After his third attempt, he passed the state bar exam 
ination and got his license. 


»] 


On the strength of this [Continued on page 52] 
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| Objects of Rotary are to encourage and foster 
the ideal of service as a basis of worthy enterprise and 
in particular, to encourage and foster: 


(1) The development of acquaintance as an oppor 
tunity for service. 


(2) High ethical standards in business and professions 
the recognition of the worthiness of all useful occupa 
tions, and the dignifying by each Rotarian of his occupa 
tion as an opportunity to serve society. 


(3) The application of the ideal of service by every 
Rotarian to his personal, business, and community life 


(4) The advancement of international understanding 
goodwill, and peace through a world fellowship of busi 
ness and professional men united in the ideal of service 


Fditonal Comment 


Keep the Pile High 


Dap in the Klondike, trappers traditionally 
leave their cabins unlocked, with food in the larder 
and dry wood heaped beside the stove. Old sour- 
doughs can reminisce on many instances of hu- 
man lives being saved by this custom. Only one 
thing is asked of the man who partakes of this 
anonymous hospitality: he is to leave the woodpile 
higher than he found it. 

There are those who see an apt analogy between 
that obligation and the responsibility of the present 
generation to those which follow. They cite the in- 
contestable fact that the business man of today is 
benefited by the foresighted social and scientific 
labors of those who have gone before. They suggest 
that Rotarians, especially, should give serious thought 
to the opportunity which the Rotary Foundation pro- 


vides to keep the wood piled high. 


On Reaching 25 


Mien a man is 25 years old—well, he’s a 


man. Of course, he thought he was at 21, but when 
he is 25 he realizes that vestiges of callow adolescence 
were not entirely absent when he attained his bare 
majority. The parallel with Rotary Clubs isn’t a per- 
fect one, yet who begrudges a Club that has rounded 
out a quarter century of service a “fitting celebra- 
tion”? 

Chicago was the first to have one. Then San Fran- 
cisco. Then Oakland, Seattle—but the list rapidly 
runs long. Now Buffalo (New York) of the 1911 
crop has its turn at a look back over 25 years of com- 
munity usefulness. If your Club hasn’t yet arrived 
at this milestone, don’t worry. It’s no trick to grow 


old, as Eddie Guest once said: It only takes time. 

No Rotary Club can last for 25 years without hav- 
ing sent roots deep into the personal lives of its mem- 
bers. Its existence that long is prima facie evidence 
of services done for the community in which it 1s 
established. But a study of printed programs and 
clippings of the various 25-year celebrations already 
held, reveals a deeply significant fact. It is that, no 
matter how nostalgic may be the auld lang sync 
strain — musical or oratorical— always there is 
sounded a forward-looking note. Invariably some- 
one has arisen to express the conviction that what 
has been achieved is only an earnest of richer serv- 
ice in the future. 

“Hats off to the past,” one speaker put it, “but 
coats off to the future!” 


Peace Has a Price 


BRorany. itself, had a birthday not long ago. 
Its 31st, and on February 23, to be precise. There was 
a justifiable pride in reviewing the past 31 years. 
One speaker painted a vivid word picture of a pro 
cession that might file past his desk if a touch of 
his buzzer could summon the thousands of young 
men and women who have been aided by Rotary 
student loans, the many more thousands of crippled 
children whose legs and backs have been straight- 
ened, and the tots whose hearts have been gladdened 
at Christmas time by Rotary thoughtfulness. 

But word had been sent out that this year the em- 
phasis of Rotary anniversary meetings might profit- 
ably fall on Rotary’s Fourth Object and ways Ro- 
tarians can assist in establishing peace through good- 
will. Many Rotary Clubs accepted that challenge. 
Some realistically faced this question: “What sacri- 
fices, what concessions can my own country offer 
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to establish peace among the nations on a firm 
basis?” Perhaps no tangible benefits ever can be 
traced to the ensuing discussions, but at least one 
brought to light a parable, credited to Salvador de 
Madariaga, which richly merits repeating here. 

All members of the animal kingdom, the tale runs, 
met to consider disarmament. The cock, eyeing the 
lion, said: “We must abolish claws.” The lion, 
looking at the wolf, declared: “We must abolish 
fangs.” The wolf, thinking of the eagle, averred: 
“We must do away with talons.” The eagle, glanc- 
ing at the cock, said: “We must outlaw spurs.” And 
the bear, surveying them all, said: “Friends, let’s 
abolish everything but the universal embrace!” 


Help—When It’s Needed 


Wir cap-and-gown month but a turn of the 
calendar pad away, employment problems are hold- 
ing the conversational spotlight in many a home. 

Certainly, if it is humanly possible, young grad- 
uates, especially those from prep’ school and high 
school, should continue their training. Adults who 
are called upon to counsel youths who are ready for 
jobs, will find the notable series of articles by Dr. 
Walter B. Pitkin which have appeared in THE Ro- 
TARIAN during the last 14 months, a source of prac- 
tical help. 

Business men discover immeasurable happiness in 
aiding young people to “find themselves.” A word 
of encouragement from a successful man, or a “tip” 
on some job, or an understand.ng ear and friendly 
bit of advice will go a long way in holding a youth 
steady in a badly wobbling world. 


Forensic Fellowship 


, like any organic body, is composed of 
individual units, ranging from the family to the 
nation unit, and beyond. To function smoothly and 
efhciently these units must be coordinated and inte- 
grated. And it is one of the greatest objects of Ro- 
tary to promote this integration, through furthering 
the ideals of fellowship and friendliness in the world. 
The old bromide, “Great oaks from little acorns 
grow,” is not so archaic as it might appear. If in- 
dividual Rotary Clubs are to contribute to this so- 
cietal necessity to an appreciable extent, as suggested 
elsewhere in this issue by Dr. Sockman, they must 
grasp every opportunity to widen their spheres of 


influence beyond the natural barriers of their own 
community. And one basic and effective method of 
doing this is in the promotion of inter-community 
spirit by bigger and better inter-city meetings and 
activities. 

One, out of many practical examples of such ex 
tension, can be taken from an activity of the East 
Orange, New Jersey, Rotary Club. A project fot 
holding debates on timely and important subjects 
between the Clubs in Essex County has proved a 
marked success. These discussions are run on th 
elimination plan, with a cash prize for the final 
winner. The enthusiasm which these debates have 
stirred up, testifies to their basic soundness. Men 
who would, in all probability, never have contacted 
one another, unless by sheer accident, have met, en 
gaged in stimulating intercourse on themes of in 
terest, then gone their ways with brain cells stimu 


lated and a renewed zest for such fellowship. 


Busy Men Do It 


i. ONE of the largest cities of the world is an 
eminent medical specialist. Paying patients come to 
him from distant points. His appointments are mad 
at least two weeks in advance. The secretary of his 
1 | 


i TIS as 


Rotary Club writes that “he has instructe 
sistant not to make any appointments during the 
middle of the day on Thursdays—our meeting day 
so that he can attend regularly. Only an emergency 
keeps him away.” 

Des Moines, Iowa, is a city of 145,000. Its Rotary 
Club has a membership of 185 men, representing 
a selected stratum of that city’s business and profes 
sional leadership. Yet the Des Moines Rotary Club 
has held four annual “perfect attendance meets” 
though some members were guests on that day at 
Clubs half a world away. 

On another page appear pictures of 43 men who 
have not missed a Rotary meeting for 12 years or 
more. 

How do they do it? By regarding their Rotary 
meetings as a personal engagement with men they 
want to know better. Why do they do it? Because 
there is no such thing as absent treatment in such 
personal things as fellowship and inspiration. They 
realize that absence is negative, that attendance is 
positive. They know that the only way to secure the 
benefits of a Rotary meeting is to be there. They 
aren’t unduly sentimental about it, just practical. 
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Palatial hotels flanked by fluff) 
a skyline as New York's 


Atlantic City Has It! 


By C. Edgar Dreher 


Chairman, Host Club Convention Committee 


As. A Parisian to tell you about 


Paris, an Englishman to describe 
Brighton, or a German or Italian to speak 

Berlin or Rome, and he will say, “But 
where shall I begin? There is so much 
to tell!” 

We Rotarians of Atlantic City, who are 
hosts to the 1936 Convention of Rotary 
International (June 22-26), face the same 


problem. Where can we begin to talk 
about our city and to explain why it ts 
known far and near as “the playground 
of the world”? 

Let me begin by falling back upon the 
old trick of asking a question to answer 
a question: “What, fellow Rotarian, is 
your favorite form of recreation?” 

Whatever your reply, the answer is, 
“Atiantic City has it!” Whether it’s 
fighting deep-sea fish with hook, line, and 
gaff or eating them in a quiet restaurant; 
swimming in the surf or watching a good 
show; playing tennis or sailing over the 
bounding main; balancing yourself on an 
aquaplane or enjoying a quiet round of 





clouds give 
only a few hours away by rail or by automobile. 





Atlantic City as distinctive 





golf—Atlantic City has it. Airplaning, 
amusement piers, beach parties and clam 
bakes, dancing and horseback riding, mo- 
tor-boating, yachting, hiking, motoring, 
theater-going—you'll find them all in At- 
lantic City. 

Many Rotarians will want to bring 
their families with them. Awaiting them 
will be shopping tours in the smart shops 
and fascinating bazaars, style shows, and 
theater-parties, and, of course, the active 
sports of the seashore. For the children 
there are playgrounds with nurses in at- 
tendance, magic and puppet shows, pony 
carts and riding ponies, and special wad- 
ing pools for those who can’t yet swim. 

‘Adantic City has been specially favored 
by nature as a summer convention place. 
The city is built on an island; therefore 
the heat of summer is tempered by water 
on all sides. No matter from which way 
the wind blows, cool salt air brings sound 
sleep after a day of work and fun. “The 
percentage of sunshine is above the aver- 
age’—and I’m quoting not from our 








Chamber of Commerce but from the F7 


cyclopedia Britannica. 

“An ideal canvention city”—that is, | 
admit, a quotation from C. of C., litera 
turé, but it is a plain statement of demo! 
With hu 
dreds of conventions held here every year. 


strable facts, nevertheless. 
you might suppose that Atlantic Cityites 
are a bit dlasé about conventions, and loo! 
ahead to Rotary’s 27th annual gatherin; 
as “just another.” Not so! Already, 
lantic City is alertly aware of the fact 
that this one will be different! Local KR: 
tarians stand high in the community, an 
the man-on-the-street reasons that if the) 
are a sample, a world assemblage of R: 
tarians will be an event extraordinary. 

Plans for the program prove it. “\ 
galaxy of outstanding speakers is being 
assembled, as you will be told in next 
month’s Rorarian. As for entertain 
ment, let me sketch in broadest outlin: 
some of the good things in store. 
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Many delegates will be arriving on 
Sunday, June 21. No doubt they will 
want to explore the city, but we shall 
iave a fine musical program for their 


enjoyment in the evening. 


ALL day Monday, registration will be 
n progress, but that evening the entire 
Steel Pier will be reserved for a grand 
International Fellowship Night. The pro- 
cram will include exhibitions of aquatic 
sports, such as high-diving, aquaplaning, 
and aerial gymnastics; dancing to the mu- 
sic of a famous orchestra; vaudeville pre- 
senting well-known screen, stage, and 
radio stars; and fireworks. 

Tuesday evening will be outstanding 
because of district and reunion dinners, 
each with its own entertainment. 

Wednesday evening will be given over 
to the always colorful President’s Ball, 
which will be held in the magnificent 
Ball Room of the Convention Hall. 

Thursday night has been set aside for 
an ice carnival, to include fancy ice skat- 
ing, an ice ballet, and a fast and furious 
hockey game between two well-known 
teams. 

You can see from this outline that the 
planned entertainment program will be a 
full one, and an entertaining one. But 
that’s not half the story. For the infor- 
mal, do-as-you-please hours, the hours 
which give the plus values at any conven- 
tion, Atlantic City is especially prepared 
to give you memorable enjoyment. 


Bathing the rocking-chair 
way 1s lazy—but enjoyable. 


Photos: Atlantic City 
Convention Bureau 





Deep-sea fishing is becoming a num- 
ber-one sport along the Jersey coast—for 
those who enjoy that sort of thing. But 


1 


Kip Farrington, who knows salt water 
as we know our backyards, is telling you 
of that elsewhere in this issue. Despite 
the temptation, I'll not encroach on his 
freedom of the seas—so far as fishing is 
concerned. 

But swimming—here I’m on. safe 
ground, so to speak. Is there anything 
quite like the feeling of well-being that 
comes after a while of ocean swimming, 
followed by a shower and a brisk rub- 
down? The Gulf Stream flows right by 
our door, so the water at our beaches is 
always of a comfortable swimming tem 
perature. Whether you like to paddle 
around inshore and let the waves roll you 
up as they wash shoreward, or whether 
you prefer to swim out over the buoyant 
deeper waters, you'll find a stretch of 
beach made to order for you. 

Should you be one of those hardy souls 
who like surfboarding, there are surf 
boards and speedboats awaiting—as well 
as respectful admiration from us less dar 
ing brethren who take our swimming a 


And if you're like 


little less strenuously. 










a tew ot the members of our Rotary ¢ 


(no names mentioned) who do all thei 
swimming up on the sand, there’s plenty 
1] 


of clean, golden beach—and chairs along 


tor you to sun-tan on 


Oh, so you'd rather play golf than 


the Boardwalk 


> 1] | | 
swim All right, take your pick of any 


ol several ol the finest courses on W 
you ve ever dug up turf. Among a num 
ber of fine links, the Atlantic City Coun 


try Club 18-hole course at Northfield has 


a playing length ot 6,326 yards, and some 
hazards that are a real pleasure—and 
trick—to miss. The Linwood Country 
Club course is 6,425 yards in length, and 


the seaview Goll Club course is +() 


— ' 
yards long \side from wel 





ways and greens, the views ot the ocean 


from some of the tees offer a real 
} 


ment to play these courses Incidental Y, 


| ted 1 
women volfers are now permitted to play 


if they so desire. 


Those wishing relaxation may bask 


in “shorts” 


{ ' 
ICCRS O 


the sunshine on comfortable sun 
piers, OF the hotel decks that offer an un 


, —_—- , 
obstructed view ot the surt and Board 


walk. Watching the passing parade ts a 


















































Surfboarding takes skill and courage. Gay mermaids and mermen 
are out every bright day to enjoy aquatic sports and to furnish 
excitement for spectato alor Boardwalk and the beach. 
{ll types of aircraft bring passengers to Atlantic City. 

(below) an a ( of the ultramo n Atlantic City airport. 
Riding horses ane lle path vait Rotarians who enjoy the stim- 
ulating spor t oj horse manship Piney t ails of ruUstl< beauty and 


Photo: Acme 


Here 1s 


sea cliffs invite equestrians. 
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The mammoth Convention Ha 
75,000 persons and covers 7 acre: 
organ, which cost half a million « 
5,000 persons. The colorful P 


good way to forget your workad 
Have you ever sailed over salt 
at night, a gentle breeze spank 
canvas, the world silent except {: 
swish of the water as the pr 
through it, and the soft hum of t! 
in the rigging? If you have, | 
how keenly you'll be waiting to ; 
to the joy of night sailing; if you | 


a new experience of real beauty a 











ing satisfaction awaits you. 

Sailboats not fast enough? <A 
hop into a speedboat. There ar 
of them about, just waiting for yo 
say the word. And if sixty in a |! 
plane isn’t fast enough for you, w: 
add a syllable, making it hydro-airp 
and you can have all the speed you 

Both land and seaplanes are 
for Rotarians who like to fly; 
course, boats of all kinds—from 
to yawls, from catboats to sloops, 
rowboats to yachts, speedboats, and 
launches—are waiting for you! 
mandeering. 

You like to hike, is it? Well, | 
your heart’s content! There are ro 
climb, cliffs to scale, long stretches « 
sandy beach and shingle to explor 
shells, starfish, jellyfish, and othe 
rine curiosities. If you have any 
left after your hike, a climb to the 
of the Absecon Lighthouse, 167 feet h 
will give you a view of the sea that 
take away the rest of your breath. 

Or, for Rotarians who prefer quicte! 
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Among the many thrills offered to visitors at Atlantic (¢ 
swimming exhibitions given the mn-muscled Life Saving 
There never ts a tedious moment along Atlantic City's Bb 

" , , / j ; P ; sh ‘} , ] 
Succulent oysters Just up 2 their beds off the Jerse 
tempt the palate of the gourmet. Here 

} . f r tf } 

the fine arts. . : ind ajter the feast, tak boaradwa 


L y 1 
the amusement piers ana spe Nad many 


again, among crazy mirrors, revolving f els ne slid 











its kind in the world, accommodates 
It can boast of the world’s largest. pipe 
a grand Ball Room which provides for 
| will be held in this Auditorium. 









irsuits, there are visits to the Aquarium, 






t 

filled with all sorts of queer forms of sea 
and twice-a-day hauls of the deep- 

Bea nets, when the writhing, twisting 
izens of the depths are brought to the 
cht of day and exposed to the view of 
ectators. There is the Heinz Museum 
ntaining many works of art gathered 
rom all parts of the world, and replete 





th rare specimens brought from scien- 








expeditions 
Then, of course, there’s the world- 
mous Boardwalk, eight miles long and, 
in places, 60 feet wide, along which 
Wheelchairs are pushed for those who 
want to do their hiking sitting down. 
Before leaving Atlantic City, be sure to 
sit the smart residential suburbs, Vent- 
nor and Margate City, where beautiful 
homes abound. Colonial mansions, Span- 


1] 
| 


villas, Italian triumphs of architec- 
ture, set in the center of wide sweeping 
‘wns, and typical American homes, vie 
for attention with beautiful shrubbery 
ind flower gardens. 
} The old Romans used to say, “See 
jKome and die.” We who are privileged 
to be host to Rotary International this 
coming June say, “See Atlantic City and 
live”—live many days of joy and fun dur- 
ng each day you are here with us. 

If all work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy, we can guarantee that there will 
be no dull boys among the Rotarians 
who join us at the Atlantic City Con- 


vention, June 22 to 26, 1936. 
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Modern Hotels Need More Helpers 


Notes on New Careers for Youth . . . . » By Walter B. Pitkin 


Baw: L grows cheap, easy, and fast. 


Brains have conquered distance. This is 
great good luck for the ordinary man. 
For if you ask almost any modern man 
what he would most like to do if he had 
the time and price, nine times out of 
ten he will say: 

“Travel, of course!” 

Cheap travel brings good luck to to- 
2 
l 


aay s career seekers, too. For it opens 


up new helds of service. Its opportu 
nities are lifetime jobs, large in number 
and variety. Unlike many careers, work 
ers in the travel-service field are at their 
best at 40, provided they have used their 
energies W isely. 

This final article in our series was pre 
pared for me in a much longer form by 
Mr. R. L. Meyer, manager of the Hotel 
Auditorium, St. Louis, Mo., one of the 
most forward-looking experts in the en 
tire field of hotel work and allied in- 
dustries. We report his findings through 
his courtesy and that of the editor of 
the Hotel Monthly, Mr. John Willy, for 
half a century one of the outstanding 
leaders in hotel work. 

Thousands of superior young men and 
women will find their Chance of a Lite 
time in what Mr. Meyer calls “Service 
Institutions of Public Hospitality.” These 
institutions fall into’ four broad classes: 
metropolitan and transient hotels; resi 
dential and apartment hotels; tourist and 
resort hotels; and all institutions that 
merchandise tood and beverages. 

All offer remarkable opportunities for 
the right type of worker. What qualifi- 
cations are required? 

At least a high-school education or its 
equivalent, and, for the more profitable 
opportunities, technical training and 
much practical experience. Correspond- 
ence school training is useful only to 
active workers. It is worthless for 
beginners. 

Tomorrow's superior hotel workers 
must be experienced technicians of the 
highest order. They must know in 
theory and practice the techniques of the 
cook, waiter, telephone operator, painter, 
bell boy, doorman, and other similar 
workers in service institutions. And they 
must train themselves to have a general 
understanding of hotel operating pro- 
cedure. 

A Jack-or-Act-Trapes Has No Pace 
IN A Mopern Service INsTITUTION. 

Wanted: Up-to-date hotel architects, 
designers, and engineers. Today's hotels, 











CONCLUDING a 
notable series of 
articles about ca- 
reers for youth by 
Walter B. Pitkin, 


famous psychologist 





and author, whose 

—s  § numerous books in- 
clude Life Begins at Forty, More 
Power to You, Take It Easy!, and 
New Careers for Youth. . .. The series 
opened in the November, 1934, 
ROTARIAN, with Youth Looks for 
a Job. 
Dr. Pitkin has offered many sugges- 


In the 14 succeeding articles, 


tions which have proved of value to 
Rotarians and others who are called 
upon to counsel young job-seekers.— 


—THE EDITORS. 
ee 
with a few striking exceptions, are obso- 
lete. Most built during the past 25 years 
were obsolete or impractical even in the 
blue-print stage. 

It is not an unusual occurrence, be- 
lieve it or not, to find hotel buildings 
without boiler rooms or boiler room 
space; with poor hot water equipment; 
without water softeners, work rooms, 
maintenance shops, service elevators, ele- 
vator signal systems, front office or front 
office equipment . . . The list of yester- 
day’s architects’ shortcomings is long and 
shocking. 

No wonder hundreds of hotels built 
during the past quarter century have been 
financial “flops” from the start. Bad 
planning (abetted by greedy profiteering) 
made necessary expensive remodelling, 
replacements, and alterations. Otherwise 
the hotel probably could not be operated 
at all. 

What must today’s hotel architects, de- 
signers, engineers, and decorators look 
ahead to? They must understand that 
people want many little homes while 
travelling. The hotel’s catch-phrase: “A 
Home Away from Home,” is no slo- 
ganeer’s bright idea. It expresses the 
interests and needs of today’s travellers 
everywhere. 

Think of tomorrow’s hotels as housing 


“Say, Myrtle, let’s see if we really 
need a coat down on the street today.” 





many individual living units, flexible 
enough in design to serve a variety of 
needs. Travellers will seek “all the com- 
forts of home.” Most will want rooms 
and apartments equipped with kitchen- 
ette and dinette units. The old box-like 
bedroom equipped with bed-dresser-chair 
must be supplanted by rooms and apart 
ments designed as codrdinated parts of 
the building with permanent built-in 
equipment. 

All this means opportunities for young 
people who devote trained intelligence to 
such problems as the following: hote! 
living-sleeping-dining units; built-in 
equipment including radios, dressers and 
all drawer equipment, and bed equip 
ment of all kinds; built-in book cases, 
desks, and all living room appliances; 
built-in kitchenette and dinette service, 
electrical fixtures and equipment, and 
many other similar necessities and com 
forts which are demanded by the modern 
traveller. 

Wanted: Interior 
morrow’s artists and interior decorators 
must combine utility, beauty, and econ 
omy. They will find openings both in 
remodelling outmoded hotels and_ in 


decorators. To 


planning new ones. Since equipment 
and furnishings will, for the most part, 
be part of the building, they must lx 
designed as an integral part of each unit. 
A real future awaits young people who 
can get results with economy. 

Wanted: 
operation and maintenance. Tomorrow's 


Engineers for mechanical 
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public hospitality institutions become 
more and more problems in complicated 
mechanics. 

The mass of electric, steam, water, oil, 
and gas equipment, costing a small for- 
tune, must have expert maintenance, 24- 
hour servicing, and constant care and 
attention. It must be efficiently operated 
with special attention to economy. All 
types of experts will find good oppor- 
tunities in this large field. 


W; NTED: Financial experts to 
make hotels pay. Experts trained in 
banking, finance, insurance, and general 
financial 
problems of the modern hotel. The old- 
style hotel auditor or bookkeeper is passé. 


hotel work will manage the 


Now come the expert accountants, cost 
analysts, and taxation experts. Financial 
managers must not only keep records, 
but interpret them, and propose more 
effective management programs in the 
light of their findings. 

Only with 
abilities can solve the complex problems 


people keen analytical 
of hotel inter-department costs, taxation, 
and general financing. Much work is 
needed, too, in food cost accounting and 
control. And mer- 
chandising will require the combined 
knowledge of the cost analyst and ac- 
countant, the dietician, and the sales 


tomorrow's food 


promotion expert. 

Wanted: Executives. The great hotel 
executive is a super-man. He must be 
intelligent and analytical. He must have 
patience, health, and endurance, too. 
Finally, he must have general all-round 
knowledge in order to tackle not only 
abstract professional problems, but the 
personnel problems of workers and _ pa- 
trons, plus an understanding of the major 
financial problems that exist in his in- 
stitution. 

Plainly enough, the successful execu- 
tive of a large enterprise must be a man 
in ten thousand! 

There have been such executives— 
produced in the school of hard knocks. 
3ut alas! They have been knocked 
around so hard in that school that middle 
age finds them without the endurance 
left to carry on their colossal jobs. Yet 
by rights they should be most valuable 
to their institutions in their forties and 
fifties. Today’s potential executives will 
be technically trained, hence better able 
to use their energies so wisely and efh- 
ciently while young that they may become 
the rare leaders so urgently needed by 
the industry. 

Wanted: Personnel managers and 
workers. Personnel work has been 
largely neglected by the hotel industry. 
But it can’t be much longer. Social 
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“Henry, we can’t stop at the Snitz-Caldorf. Those 
stopping there, and Jeeves has just informed me we're 


security legislation will compel most large 
hotels and many smaller ones to employ 
personnel experts. Furthermore, com- 
petition among hotels and similar institu 
tions calls for better-trained workers. So 
there open up today many opportunities 
tor young men and women talented in 
dealing with personnel, employment, and 
labor problems. 
Wanted: Sales 


fields will 


and 


I lotel 


experts 


experts. 


allied call for sales 
thoroughly trained in the problems of 
hotel space, service, food, and beverage 
merchandising. These problems can be 
mastered only after long hard work. The 
openings offer promise to those willing 
to do the preliminary drudgery of acquir 
must 


ing fundamental training. They 


learn all about merchandise—how it is 
produced, how cared for, and other im- 
portant factors that precede the problem 
of selling. They must understand some- 
thing of costs and cost accounting. They 
must be pioneers in the new requirement 
of public service institutions that “mer- 
chandise, service, and price are always 
right.” 

Wanted: Food experts. The old-style 


Who 


Experts all— 


chef and steward become obsolete. 
will take their place? 
technicians trained in dietetics, food cost 
analysis, food accounting, and sales mer- 
chandising. New types of cookery, elec- 
trical cooking, labor-saving devices, the 
standardization of food, and a_ public 
educated to modern dietary requirements 
call for highly trained technicians who 


have graduated far beyond the ancient 





nine lavels short « 


craftsmanship ol the old-time chet abc 
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whom novelists love to romantic 


Mass feeding ot hotel patrons n 


lie dining rooms tast becomes a t 

the past. Tomorrow's eaters 
kitchenettes and room service, and s1 
restaurants and commissaries. Their d 
mands are already be Ing met part, { 


least, by the new tourist ki 


equipped highway hotels. 


WHERE 0 Look for Openis 


Since metropolitan transient hotels 


tend more and mor to 


dential and apartment hotels, there w 


soon be many openings for architects, d 
signers, engineers, decorators, and 
nishing experts to redesign and 
the old-style build ngs and equip! 
There 


for all types of workers in outlying re 


will be Increasing opport IN) cs 


dential hotels, which et more ind more 


patronage because the utside trafl 
congested areas and have suj 
mobile parking facilities 
Above all, look for openings in impro\ 
ing the facilities of wayside inns, tourist 
hotel " and 


1 
ore and mor Dus! 


hotels, airport wayside ta’ 


will get n 
] 


ness, will need 


erns. Thess 


mort and better workers, 
and will ofter formidable com px tition to 
other types of public hospitality institu 
tions. 

The old-time innkeeper is rapidly d 
appearing. His place will be taken by 
alert people whose hospitality is keyed 
not to the day of the ox cart, but high- 
speed automobiles and streamlined trains. 
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Safe at School?! 








By Harry Barsantee 
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Will the truck hit these boys? 
ers know the facts given in the table at the right. 


miles an hour. Few drit 


H.,.:: a little question-and-answet 


game. You play it at your next Rotary 
luncheon. To the ten men nearest you, 
put this question: “When you are going 
40 miles an hour on a dry, level road, 
what is the shortest distance in which 
you can bring your car to a full stop?” 

Now ask the men to jot down—on an 
envelope or napkin—their answers. It 
they are average, seven will say they can 
stop in 40 feet or less; two will guess 
somewhere between 40 and 80 feet; and 
one will be so uncertain that he won't 
hazard a guess. 

At this point you may give the “an- 
swers.” Assure your friends that if they 
do stop their cars in less than 40 feet 
from a speed of 40 miles an hour, it will 
be because they have rammed into a 
brick wall or a telephone pole! Only an 
automobile with very good brakes can 
stop in less than 80 feet from this speed, 
and it is absolutely impossible for any car 
to stop in 50 feet on an ordinary road 
because it will skid farther than that with 
all four wheels locked. 

A tragic situation, isn’t it, when ten 
typical business men, friends of yours, 


are taking their cars out every day, and 
drive not only 40, but 50, and 60, and 
maybe 70 miles an hour, without know- 
ing the first principle of good driving? 


Probably—if it is going faster than ten 


But here’s something much more 
tragic. 

Ask those ten friends that'same ques- 
tion a couple of months from now. Un- 
less your little question game has left a 
deeper impression than usually it does, 
they'll guess again. No, they won’t have 
bothered to remember—even though 
their very lives and the lives of their 
loved ones may some day depend upon 
their knowing! To this awful apathy on 
the part of Mr. Average American Motor- 
ist you can chalk up last year’s traffic 
toll: 36,400 killed; 107,000 crippled for 
life; a million and a quarter more or less 
seriously injured. 

A good many public officials are about 
ready to give up ever hoping to educate 
motorists in safe habits. Put “speed gov- 
ernors” on all cars, they urge. Slap on 
heavy fines for violations. Deal out stiff 
jail sentences for flagrant driving crimes. 
Take their licenses away from them. Do 
anything ... anything to save them 
from their own heedlessness. Not all 
officials have come to this drastic way of 
thinking, nor even a majority, but many 
have. 

One, discouraged and blunt, said re- 
cently: “Adults are beyond all hope. 
Children will learn; adults will not. 
From now on all my efforts will be di- 
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Stopping Distances 
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* Distance travelled in reaction tim 
(% second) by a fairly alert driver 
under ordinary circumstances. 











Courtesy of National Safety Council 


rected toward the younger generation.” 
With those words, he hit the bull’s-eye ot 
the problem. 

Though safety organizations and ear- 
nest public officials will never quite give 
up trying to pound some good driving 
sense into older heads, their brightest 
hopes are for the next generation and not 
ours. The spread of safety education in 
the schools during the past ten years has 
been gratifying and resultful. School 
boy patrols are an established institution 
in progressive communities. High-school 
motor clubs have sprung up in many 
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cities. At least a half dozen states now’ gree. He heard about this driver train “Not so good,” said that organizatic 
include traffic safety courses in their high ing thing from the National Satety “Your technique is sound, 
school curricula. Council and decided to tackle it. He'd expensive. It cost you $17.73 per new 
And last year, for the first time in the learn a// there was to know about sate driver in gasoline, oil, and tit l 
automobile’s brief but epoch-making driving, he said to himself, as any scien- you can go into mass product 
career, the actual training of high-school ust or scholar would grapple with any — lower the unit cost the system née 
students in the fine art of safe driving difficult project—by experiment, practice, — be practic 
became a reality. and research. What was more, he would 
This project has received the enthusi- evolve a technique so that his long and A. AIN he counted h 
a astic endorsement of safety authorities painfully acquired knowledge could be — cash, but he was still game. He « 
everywhere who feel that upon its further passed on to others. for his mass production “laborat 
development rests the probable evolution His master’s thesis was the result, and = State College High School and 
of a new generation of drivers as accom- _ expert safety theorists on the stafl of the a class of 24 students. He ta 
plished as ours 1s deficient. Behind this National Safety Council could find few theory of expert driving by 
project lies an interesting story . . . and flaws in it. “But,” said they, “how do classroom methods; the 
; a story which, to the credit of a certain you know that what you have produced taught with a torn-down cha a 
small Rotary Club, can now be told with — is good educational technique?’ posed motor in a dealer's g 
a happy ending. Professor Neyhart knew it was, but he actual practice, the most portant « 
also knew he had to prove it. He three, he taught in groups of { 
Tar subject of driver training has oc- counted his cash. He figured how he — time in own car and \ 
cupied the thoughts of far-sighted safety could get along without that $600 he gaso out on the highway 
people for some years. If they could only — had planned to earn on a summer vaca- when the entire class of 24 
teach large groups of people how to drive tion job. He went to work, instead, at ated, he asked the State Mot 
correctly! But whenever they tried to — his own expense, training drivers. Commissioner to give tl 
crystallize their thoughts into action they By the end of the summer he had © stiff driver nse exal 
were stalemated. Actually, who among trained 60 drivers, one at a time, none pupil passed with flying c 
some 30 million drivers in the United of whom had ever before driven an aut Well, the imm« t t 
States really knew all there was to know’ mobile. He turned out good drivers tensive course in dt 
about good driving, let alone teach it? drivers who could tell you and me a great Protessor N« rt, and those wh« 
Surely not you or I, who were taught many things about correct driving which | prodded him « 1 
how to start, stop, and shift gears, and we wouldn't learn by ourselves in a like wanted to know: that 
then left to our own devices. And even time of self-instruction ... including, — practical t 
so-called expert drivers, with long years among other things, the distance re had developed a_ techniqu 


of experience, were probably doing, quired to stop from 
through sheer force of bad habit, as many a speed of 40 miles 
incorrect things while at the wheel as cor- an hour! Some ot 
rect ones. As well pick a layman at these men and wom 








random and set him to the task of teach- en have now driven 

ing grammar! If he said “ain't,” so more than 30,000 

would his pupils, and they would never miles without so 

know they were wrong. much as a scratched 
Three years ago at Pennsylvania State fender. 

College a young instructor named Amos He submitted his 

E. Neyhart was casting about for a suit- reports to the Na- 








able study subject for his master’s de- tional Safety Council. 
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satistactory tor use in any high school, 


and that the high school age is the most 
economical time. 

No one, however, quite expected this 
unique high school course to arouse such 
a tremendous amount of favorable com 
ment, not only among parents in the 
town of State College and among school 
authorities in the surrounding cities but 
also among safety authorities everywhere. 
Milwaukee, often referred to as “Amer 
ica’s Safest City,” was looking into this 
new plan with a view to adopting it 1f 
it continued successful over a longer 
period of time. Evanston, Illinois, thrice 
winner of the National Trafhc Safety 
Contest, was considering its adoption. 
Many other cities were watching the ex 
periment eagerly. State College High 
School was making a name for itself as 
a pioneer in a new and important work. 

The possibilities for further progress 
were excellent. But right here 
comes the climax of the story. 

Protessor Neyhart couldn’t count his 
cash again, for his unselfish work had 
taken it all. Still worse, while the school 
was enthusiastic about the course, it had 
no money in the budget to continue it. 
One of the most important experiments 
in the whole national safety movement, 
it seemed, was doomed for want of fi 
nancial aid. 

And right there Rotary stepped in. 

Here was something worthy of sup- 
port, reasoned Rotarian Richard Grant, 
of State College, not only for the good 
of the town and its younger generation 
but for the safety movemrent as a whole. 
Here was a spot wherein the unselfish 
motives of Rotary could receive full play. 

Thus it was that the State College Ro- 
tary Club rescued the languishing project 
from an untimely death by offering to 


Many cities have student traffic 
patrols. The Rotary Club of Glou- 
cester City, N. ]., saw their patrol 
boys standing in the rain—so they 
equipped them with rain capes and 
hats for use in inclement weather. 


Left: Rotarian C. E. 
Morris of Albany, 
Calif., and his First 
Aid team, specially 
trained to assist in 
automobile accidents. 


Below: One of several 
safety stickers pro- 
duced by a New York 
Rotarian for use by 
safety-minded groups. 





That reminds me. 
Mama said bo 
watch Ghe lights 








A REMINDER! 
Always remember SAFETY 
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During the first 


semester of the present school year, it 


finance the course. 


was given as a regular part of the cur- 
riculum, open to any student who cared 
to elect it, and it has continued so suc- 
cessfully that this Summer, Pennsylvania 
State College will offer a course designed 
to teach teachers how to conduct similar 
courses. 
Neyhart feels. Everything depends upon 
the student’s learning correct driving 


This is important, Professor 


habits, and to learn them he must have 
an instructor who makes no mistakes. 
There is already a great amount of 
world-wide interest in this phase of 
traffic accident prevention and it will not 
be surprising if, within a few years, safe 
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driving in high schools becomes a man 
datory course of study. Rotary Clubs 
around the globe have, as might be es 
pected, done much to foster the safet 
movement among youth. 

An outstanding example is the work 
of the Albany, California, Community 
Center and the Y.M.C.A. Red Cross 
First Aid Team under the direction o| 
Rotarian C. E. Morris. This squad, con 
sisting of six girls ranging in age fron 
eight to sixteen years, not only has han 
dled efficiently a large number of injury 
cases in trafic smashups, but also has 
taught hundreds of adults how to hand 
accident cases and care for the injured. 
The Youth Service Committee of th 
Albany Rotary Club sponsors the appea: 
ance of this squad before other clubs 
throughout its territory and has aided, 
both financially and morally, in making 
the team one of the finest of its kind 
anywhere. 

The Rotary Club of Porto Aleg: 
Brazil, has provided boys and girls at 
tending school with a printed set of regu 
lations regarding their safe conduct in 
crossing city streets. 


Rotarians at Trenton, New Jersey, 


sponsor the city’s school-boy patrols. 

In Manila, the Rotary Club was 
sponsible for the formation of the Philip 
pine Safety Council, which had done et 
fective work among school children. 

The mayor of Cienfuegos, Cuba, has 
recently paid public tribute to the Rotary 
Club of that city for its support of trati 
regulations... . And many other ex 
amples of educative codperation betwe 
Rotary Clubs and public officials e) 

The child of today is the automobil 
driver, the public official, the ci 
minded citizen of tomorrow. He has 
been brought into a world made hazard 
ous by an ever-increasing number 
automobiles travelling on our highways 
at ever-increasing speeds. But, thanks 
to safety education, he will conquer this 
hazard where we have failed. 
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In Search of Stained Glass 


By Leland D. Case 


Are you a bit “fed up” on the usual 
sort of vacation? Perhaps weary of mo- 
tor marathons? Do you dare to show 


up at your office without a peeling nose, 


stiff neck, and a string of long tales 
about the big ones that got away? 
So? Then perhaps these lines are writ 


ten for you. They suggest something 
different—a planned adventure to dis 
cover for yourself the trembling radiance 
of glass that sings with colored light. 
You can start it the instant the last 
gavel sounds at the Convention, for with 
in a few hours of Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, are stained-glass treasures which 
“the experts” declare to be as rich as 


those 


of Chartres and Sainte Chapelle 
and Notre Dame. 

If you are the systematic kind, you'll 
of course ransack your private and pub 
lic library for information on stained 
glass. Books by Chartres-loving Henry 
Adams are excellent, but they, like most 
of the literature, treat of European win 
dows. American writers have been slow 
to appreciate their own. 

On 
around Philadelphia, for it is the logi 


your map, draw a heavy circle 


cal first place to stop. Here is the studio 
ot No list 


of stained-glass artists of the New World 


Rotarian Nicola d’Ascenzo. 


can fail to place his name, with that of 
Charles J. Connick, of Boston, at the top. 
Stocky, bearded Nicola d’Ascenzo is de- 
scended from a long line of Italian 


armor-makers. He came to America at 


the of eleven, has painted and 


etched, but his great love is glass. 


a0e 
age 


1602 
Summer street are his workshop. Don’t 
that 


Iwo ancient red-brick houses at 


have misgivings youve been di- 


rected to a music studio should you hear 
as you ring the bell. 


orchestral strains 


Often at noon and at the end of the day, 


the d’Ascenzo craftsmen unlimber their 


mandolins and violins for impromptu 
concerts. The dynamic maestro, him 
self, is a fiddler and a music-lover. Me- 
dieval guilds are the inspiration of this 


shop, from the camaraderie and _ profit 


sharing of master and men to their art. 


Stained-glass making, as you know, 
flowered in Europe from the Eleventh 
to the Fifteenth Centuries. The radiant 
glory of old cathedrals there is not the 
painted, lantern-slide glass of the Vi 
torian era, but windows made of many 
bits of colored glass held together by 
strips of grooved lead The ancient 


art, contrary to popular he 


lost 


stained-glass 


lief, was never only the art of 


looking at 1. 
” ? j ] 
Today, d’Ascenzo craftsmen work al 


most exactly lid their spiritual fore 


as ¢ 


bears in the forests of France, five cen 


turies ago. Charcoal furnaces have given 


} 1 
electricity. 


way to kilns fired by gas and 
And diamond  glasscutters have dis 
placed the old method scoring glass 


with a hot iron, then plunging it into 
But 


glass fabrication is a sturdy isle 


water. that is about all. Stained 


of hand 


Photo: Underwood 
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craftsmanship in a sea of standardiza- 
Notre 


Dame's luminous glories could take his 


tion. A reincarnated creator of 


place at a d’Ascenzo bench without a 
wasted motion. 

The first step in window making is 
painting a small water-color sketch. Chat 
with a d’Ascenzo artist about it, and he 
will dwell on the importance of the win- 
dow’s ultimate location. Figures must 
be scaled aright so that to the spectator 
they are neither masses of blurred de 
tails nor coarse, unintegrated Iragments. 

The supreme problem is color. The 
artist must know light. Glass made for 
the grey skies of France or England is 
apt to be an unintelligible blaze of color 
under the brilliant American sun. A 
shadow of a nearby building or its re- 
flected light, or interior illumination, call 
heavily on the designer's artistry. 

Blue was a favorite color with the me- 
dievalists. Red, too, generates brilliance. 
Shafts of light driven through red and 
blue glass mix in the eye of the beholder 
to become a lustrous and pungent pur 
ple. This stained-glass commonplace is 
a “secret” rediscovered by impressionist 
painters of the late Nineteenth Century 

and currently by new sophisticates. 

After the water-color sketch is finished 
and approved, the cartoon must be made. 
The name is a misnomer—unless you 
know that it simply is a full-size, charcoal 
drawing of the window design. The 
place for each piece of glass is numbered, 
then the entire cartoon is cut up, jlg- 
saw fashion, and affixed to a sheet of 
plain glass. The workman, one eye on 
the little water-color sketch, selects the 
right-tinted glass, cuts it, then attaches it 
with beeswax to the plain glass in the 
spot vacated by his paper pattern. 

Soon the whole window is laid out on 


the glass easel. Decorative details and 
flesh tones are painted on with mineral 
pigments which, when heated to a cherry 
red—1,150 to 1,250 degrees Fahrenheit— 
fuse with the glass. Hydrofluoric acid 
sometimes is used to etch the surface for 
special effects. 

The bits of colored glass are now ready 
to be stuck together with the soldered 
lead strips. “Muck,” a waterproof ce- 
ment, is “scrubbed” into the crevices, and 
iron rods are worked into the decorative 
pattern to reinforce the whole. 

You will be fortunate if you should 
happen to witness the next step. It is a 
tense moment. The completed window 
is for the first time raised to be bathed 


in sunlight and to stand before its 
A little more 


maker in all its splendor. 


















Nicola d’Ascenzo (top) ex- 
amining a colored sketch of a 
window ... drawing the car- 
toon... cutting the glass... 
trimming the lead strips (up- 


per right) . a finished 
product—a window in St. 


Luke's Hospital, Cleveland. 


“tuning” of its colors to suit the 
eye of the artist, and it will be 
sent to some faraway city to 
mount its stone throne. Perhaps 
it will be in a church, where its 
vibrant poetry will reinforce with 
beauty and significance the sym- 
bolism of a gothic vault. 

What does stained glass cost? 
Almost every visitor to the d’As- 
cenzo studio wonders. The an- 
“That depends. .. .” 
The better American glass usu- 
ally brings from $50 to $80 per 
square foot, sometimes more. 


swer is: 





But $20,000 to $40,000 was paid for such 


windows as the east and west window 
of Princeton University Chapel and th 


clerestory windows of the Cathedral o: 


St. John the Divine, in New York. 


After leaving the d’Ascenzo studio 


whither? 


and inclination. The following is one list 


of places to go. Opinions vary, but you 
make no mistake by spending half 


three-quarters of an hour—it takes that 


long for the eye to adjust itself—befor 

Philadelphia: St. Agatha’s Church (Connick 
Church of the Holy Child (d’Ascenzo): Fidel 
Trust Company (d’Ascenzo). 

Near Philadelphia: Mercersburg Acad 
(Connick and d’Ascenzo); Valley Forge Cha 
(d’Ascenzo); Episcopal Church (d’Ascenz 
Bristol; the “Mellon Church,” East Liberty: | 
tarian Church (d’Ascenzo), Germantown. 

Princeton, N. ].:_ Princeton University C! 
(d’Ascenzo, Connick, and Wilbur Burnh 

Washington, D.C.: Folger Shakespeare Lib 
National Cathedral (d’Ascenzo and others 

New York City: St. Thomas Church, ( 
tral Presbyterian Church, and Temple Emanu 
(d’Ascenzo); Cathedral of St. John the Di 
(Connick and d'Ascenzo, and others); River 
Church (d’Ascenzo, Burnham, and others). 


any of the windows here suggested 
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Everybody's Convention Business 


An Interview with Rotary’s President 


@—HOW does Rotary go about the 
business of carrying on its legislation? 

A—The legislative body of Rotary 
International is the Annual Convention, 
to be held this year at Atlantic City, 
June 22-26. Delegates from the member 
clubs assembled in the Annual Conven- 
tion determine the laws and policies of 
our organization. Action by the Con- 
vention on legislative matters is taken in 
the form of Enactments and Resolutions. 

Q.—What are Enactments? 

A.—Enactments are the form taken by 
amendments to the constitution and by- 
laws of Rotary International, and the 
standard Club constitution. 

Q.—Where do Enactments originate? 

A—They may be proposed by any 
member Club, by any district conference, 
by the Board of Directors and/or the 
conference of a territorial unit, by the 
Council on Legislation, and by the Board. 

Q.—How are Enactments presented to 
the Convention? 

A.—The constitution and by-laws re- 
quire that a proposed Enactment must 
be delivered to the Secretary of Rotary 
International not later than the first day 
of February prior to the opening of the 
Convention. The Secretary is charged 
with seeing that copies of all such pro- 
posed Enactments are mailed to the Sec- 
retary of each member Club not later 
than the first day of March prior to the 
opening of the Convention, and copies 
prepared for the Council on Legislation. 

Q—What is the Council? 

A.—The Council on Legislation is com 
posed of some 120 members, representa- 
tives of the clubs of each district, national 
or territorial unit, non-districted region, 
together with the President and Secretary 
of Rotary International, the chairman of 
each regional advisory committee, and 
nine representatives at large. 

The council acts upon all proposed 
Resolutions and Enactments with or 
without amendment and reports its action 
on them to a session of the voting dele- 
gates of the Convention for such action 
as they may determine. 

Q.—The Council doesn’t finally dis- 
pose of proposed legislation, then? 

A—No. The final action on all legis- 
lation is taken by the voting delegates 
of the Convention. The Council on 
Legislation acts like any Congressional or 
Parliamentary committee, reporting each 


Europe-bound with his family on a Ro- 
R. Johnson 1s 


way-laid by The Man with the Scratchpad “Ae 
rat 


tary tour, President Ed. 


proposed piece of legis- 
lation back to the Con- 
vention. 

Q.— You have ex- 
plained what an Enact- 
ment 1s; what is a Reso- 
lution? 

A.—A Resolution 1S 
action by the Conven- 
tion which simply ex 
presses the opinion of 
the Convention or which 
establishes or revokes a policy ot pro 
cedure without amending the constitution 
or by-laws of Rotary International, or 


the standard Club constitution. 


Q.—And 


originate?’ 


how does a_ Resolution 

A.—In any of the groups from which 
an enactment may be proposed, and in 
addition from any special assembly or 
other duly authorized conference held 
during the Convention, or by any of the 


Convention committees. 


Q.—How many Enactments and Reso- 
lutions will be presented to the Atlantic 
City Convention this June? 

Enact- 


A.—There are at present 13 


ments and 2 Resolutions. Additional 
Resolutions may be brought in during 
the interim, but, of course, no more 
Enactments may be proposed because of 


the time limit I mentioned before. 


Q.—What is the nature of this year’s 
Enactments and Resolutions? 

A.—For the most part, they are con 
cerned with 


clarifying or rephrasing 


existing legislation. There are few fun- 


damental matters up for consideration 
I don’t mean by that that the 
They 


are important, every one of them, but 


this year. 
ones coming up are unimportant. 


they aren't for the most part constitu 
tionally fundamental. 

Q.—Which of them do you consider 
will call forth the most interest from the 
members of the Convention? 

A.—I should say the Resolution (36- 
14) clarifying the text of the attendance 
contest rules and providing attendance 
credit for Rotarians attending regional 
conferences: the Resolution (36-15) clari 







—_) 
er 
a—~ Qs, \f 
Ly 


= a y, 


lying the meaning Of corporate action Dy 


R ial : 
\otary Clubs in community service 


tivities; the Enactment (36-13), wl 
admission of outpe 


| 


prov ide s for the 


members where the geographical lo 

sf as 
tion of such eligible candidates is such 
that they are now denied the advantages 


of Rotary membership. Those are th 


ones I believe will arouse most 


(.—The remainder are concerned pr 


< 


1 , . 
cipaily with restating present procedure 


A. Yes They include si matte! 
as providing that Rotarians from one 
country oF froma group of countric i 
hold a special assembly at th \nnual 
Convention; that the Board of Director 


of Rotary International shall des lat 


the period dur 1g which the district as 
semblies shall be held; resta ny he ter 
of reference of the extension committe: 


of Rotary International; clarifying tl 


’ 
provisions of the constitution and 


relating to the budgets of Rotar Int 
national and the power of the Board 
to incur indebtedness; clarify | 
cedure re lat iy to ame nding constituti 

1 by-lar ; o t : 

and by-laws; nominating or ciectin 
acclamati n where there 1S on!) one can 

, 

didate or no nee: revisin the b iv 
relating to changing the boundaries of a 
district: mod fying the by-law relat 
to the holding ol the first meeting, ear 
year, ol the Board of Directors of Rotary 

1 1 

International; clarifying the provision of 
the by laws relating to the appointment 

4 1 1 
of the finance committee; clarifying th 


provision of the constitution relating to 
the description of the officers of Rotary 
International; and modifying the pro 
visions of the by-laws relating to collect 
ing and depositing the funds of Rotary. 
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100 Per Cent Attendance Record Men 


N = Newark, N. J., Rotarians with 14 or more years 


perfect attendance (above, left to right) Harvey 
Moore, commercial art service; Robert A. Howie, 
building construction; Frank L. Smith, theaters; Rob 
L. Hatfield, mechanical engineering; Sidney J. Milligan, 
| supplies distributor; Elmer E. Ross, lock washer man- 
ifacturing; (left) Robert C. Meier, elevator manufactur- 
ing, and A. L. Partelow, men’s shirt manufacturing; (right) 
Alexander Berne, musical instruction, 12 years, and Charles 
D. Brady, commercial agency, 13 years, both also of New- 
i A, N p 
(1) George S. Nash, title service, 14% yrs.; (2) Joe M. 
McCormick, lumber retailing, 14 yrs.; (3) Dr. Thos. A. 
4% yrs.; (4) Davis E. Fishback, ma 
5 yrs.; (5) Alfred W. Bumby, hardware 


Neal, 


physician, | 
h ry retailing, 1 
etailing, 15% yrs.; (6) Jacob Burkhard, plumbing, 13% 
vrs (7) William K. Curry, citrus fruit growing, 15 yrs 

f Orlando, Fla 

8) A. E. Boynton, dental supplies, manufacturing, 12 
yvrs.; (9) Roy C. Lang, dentist, 12% yrs.; (10) Roy W. 
Pence, physician and surgeon, 14 yrs.; (11) Burt E. Stew- 
irt, Rotary secretary, 16% yrs.—all of Minot, N. D. 
(12) Joseph J. Mottell, funeral director, 18% yrs., and 
) Ervin C. Read, orthodontist, 12% yrs., Long Beach, 
Calif.; (14) Ralph J. Roth, nurseryman, 13 yrs., Pasadena, 
Calif.; (15) Frank S. Leiter, women’s wear retailing, 13 
yrs., Hagerstown, Md.; (16) Irvin M. Knopsnyder, under- 
taker, 14 yrs., Colton, Calif.; (17) R. D. Robinson, chattel 
n ge financing, 15% yrs., Cincinnati, O 





Frank Chapman, past service, 13 yrs., Providence, 

R ; (19) Leonard R,. Maxon, office equipment distribut- 
ng, 15 yrs., Erie, Pa.; (20) Clyde S. Warren, millinery 
retailing, 14% yrs., Claremont, N. H.; (21) Styles W. 
Wherry, oral surgery and X-ray, 13 yrs., Ogden, Utah; 
(22) Philip H. Miller, Y. M. C. A. secretary, 14% yrs., 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; (23) Lawrence L. Mulcahy, dentist, 
15% yrs., Batavia, N. Y 

(24) Joe Bates, groceries retailing, 14 yrs., Fayetteville, 
Ark.; (25) Fred E. Lewis, postal service, 14% yrs., Belton, 
Texas; (26) Joseph M. Roles, hardware retailing, 13 yrs., 
Hinton, W. Va.; (27) Benjamin J. Donovan, coal retailing, 
18 yrs., Leavenworth, Kansas; (28) J. Falkingbridge Parker, 
irchitect, 25 yrs., London, England 

(29) Norman A. B. Smith, railroad transportation, 12 
yrs., Woodstock, Ont., Canada; (30) Fred W. Jencks, fire 
insurance, 14 yrs., Elgin, Ill.; (31) Ross Bangs, jewelry 
retailing, 19'4 yrs., Dodge City, Kans.; (32) Emory Van 
Loan, newspaper publishing, 12% yrs., Hudson, N. Y.; 
(33) James M. Christensen, meats retailing, 16 yrs., 
Laramie, Wyo. 


Photos; (18) Nola Brooks; (16) Stark; (19) G. V. Smith, 
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Rotary-Founder Paul, and Jean Ha 


- > lL, ) a ; > 7% 
ris—guests of the President of ¢ 





at the Founders’ Day convocation at 
delphia College of Osteopathy. During tl 
cises, the degree of Doctor of Laws in Ost 
was conterred u » hi the first t 
degre has ever been issued in ¢t 
profession 
ALLEN L. OLIVER f Cape Gira M 
Governor ot the tth Rotar Distri 
cipient of the Sil\ Beaver award f 


As the Wheel Turns 


Notes about Rotary personages and events of special Rotary interest. 





Poi FLASH. More than 400 Rotarians be held from July 5 to 11, and is expected to 















registered at the Ibero-American Rotary Conven- have an even larger crowd, with many attendants 
tion, held at Valparaiso, Chile, March 4 to 8. at the Rotary Convention touring southward for 
They came from all sections of Spanish- and a weck’s intensive study of social and interna 
Portugese-speaking America. Especial signifi tional problem Full data can be secured trom 
3 cance was given the event by the presence of the CuHarves K. Brown, the Colonnade Club, Uni- 
f Founder of Rotary, Paut P. Harris, and his wife, versity, Va... . “Browni incidenta is a Nominal Coincidence! 
4 lean Harris, who were recipients of high honors. Past District Governor, has had an envial ca Three Rotary Clubs in 
4 Among the resolutions adopted was one recom- reer in ) — ny 6 ducation, is Pre sid nt of District 40 (lilinois) 
e: mending that Ibero American Rotary Clubs de- rare wath Uke in An izing a have Presidents Knox: 
4 vote study to facilities for drawing their coun- deferred ambition by taking an M. A. des at (Above. left ; Ar) 
‘ tries into closer friendship. . . . One of the few the University of Virginia / VV ite M - vee 
conference photographs received at this writing * * * H é rT , se a R L 
reproduced above. It shows the Harrises Honors. Dr. Wacctace Howe Leer, a veteran af ee ee 2 
being presented to the President of Chile, member of the faculty of Albany ( on meee Is land; George R. 
ArrurO ALLESSANDRI. Left to right: Mrs. Luis é Knox, Streat (Right) 
CaLvo-MACKENNA, AGUSTIN ‘TURNER, Mkrs. t | F. L. Patterson is Secre 
Pau Harris, PRESIDENT ARTURO ALLESSANDRI, Rivas tary at Rock Island: A. 
Pau Harris, Mrs. Acustin TurNER, and Dr. n R. Patterson at Streator. 
Luis CALVO-MACKENNA, n 
Governor of Rotary District ed States National Cou f | Scout \ 
No, 64. Distin disti t 
<i din Herserr C. | 
Record Dept. ArisTIDEs — ‘ embe Rot ( 
CABREIRA DA CUNHA is not New recently f 
only a 100 per cent attend- ted havin 8 
ance man in his own Ro- NEV pleted 22 i Rot | 
tary Club at Santos, Brazil, } nd triend 
where he is in the clothing pe rey reélected secret of t id Rotarian | 
business, but also at Sao Scl t ne ‘+ 
Paulo, 50-miles away, organization of Rotarians who are scho« n, Reviews World.  \ 
4 where he has a_ branch at the recent meeting of th Yepartment of tinguisl I 
store. Is there another Ro- A 200%-er! Superintendence of the Natio1 ul lucation Asso a magazin it 
tarian who has a 200 per ciation at St. Louis, Mo. . . . Dr. Cuester D of Revicu , t 4()-42 ¢ 
cent record for attending Rotary meetings? SwopE, immediate Past President of the Wash London, W. ¢ 
tye ington (D. C.) Rotary Club, was guest speaker Tut MAN WITH THE S 
The Floods. Rotarians have been liberal in 
responding to the Red Cross appeal for funds to 
relieve floed suffering in New England, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
and Ohio. Many Rotarians sustained heavy 
4 j property damage, but, as far as is known, no Ro- 


tarian or member of his family met death in the 


disaster. i ee 


Virginia Roundtable. Last summer, the 
Roundtable on International Affairs, sponsored 
by Rotary District No. 56 and held at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia during the Institute of Public 






Affairs sessions, drew 1,257 registered members 






and delegates, and 1,287 registered visitors from 
33 States and eight countries aside from the 
United States. This year, the Roundtable is to 







Easton, Pa., Rotary fathers (front, 
left to right): W. E. Churchman*, 
F. R. Lear, H. Lehr*; and sons 
(rear): C. W. Churchman, F. R. 
Lear, Jr.. H. A. Lehr*. (Asterisks 


denote the former club presidents.) 
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Rotary Around the World 


These brief news notes mirror the varied activities 
of the Rotary movement. Contributions are welcomed. 


Rumania 
40 Farm Children Benefit 


Bucuarest—Ten children of poor families in 
a rural area are to be cared tor over a year 
and a half period by the Bucharest Rotary Club. 
Other Rotary Clubs in Rumania will care for 
30 additional children. 


Germany 
Now Artists Eat 
W UPPERTAL- 


eat and find shelter, the Rotary Club of Wup- 


pertal recently purchased 12 of their paintings. 


So that several local artists may 


These were later distributed among members 


through a lottery sale. 


Egypt 
Home for Waifs 

Port Saip—Voluntary donations made weekly 
by Port Said Rotarians are given to a home for 
the protection of small children wandering about 
the city without home or family. Rotarians visit 
the institution frequently to insure its proper 


conduct and supervision, 


Argentina 
Blankets for Indigent Aged 


TucuMAN—Men and women in a local home 
for the aged smiled happily when Tucuman 
Rotarians brought them heavy clothing and 
woolen blankets recently. The club also raised 
sufhcient funds among its members for a new 
floor in one of the principal rooms in the home. 


Denmark 
Rotarians to Be Guides 

Aarnus—As the result of a plan proposed 
by the Aarhus Rotary Club, all Rotary Clubs 


in Denmark are codperating in the establishment 
of a permanent list of names of Danish Rota- 
rians who are ready to help Rotarian travellers 
at any time. 


Brazil 
Another Paul Harris School 

Joao Prssoa—Though he prefers to remain 
anonymous, a Rotarian of Joao Pessoa has or- 
ganized and maintains a school for some 60 


poor boys which he has named the Paul Harris 
School, honoring the founder of Rotary. 


Hungary 
Plan Theater—Help Blind 


DesreceN—Consideration is being given by 
Debrecen Rotarians to the best manner of as- 
sisting and protecting blind children. The 
Rotary Club is also organizing a private theater. 


Mexico 


Chlorine for Water 

AGUASCALIENTES—Rotarians of Aguascalientes 
are working with civic authorities for the in- 
stallation of a system for chlorinating city drink- 
ing water. 


France 
Act for Orphans’ Benefit 


Nantes—A benefit theater performance is ar- 
ranged each year by the Nantes Rotary Club for 
some charity. The proceeds this year were 
donated to a local orphanage. 


New Club Sweeps Clean 
EviaN-THoNoN—Though it is a very new club 

in Rotary, Evian-Thonon has already arranged 

for several months of hospital care for a poor 


THE 


“Idea-men” of Rotary’s 
1936 convention at At- 
lantic City: (from left 
to right) Chesley R. 
Perry, Secretary of Ro- 
tary International; W. 
]. Wilson, host club 
President; C. E. Dre- 
her, host club Conven- 
tion Committee Chair- 
man; Ed. R. Johnson, 
President of Rotary In- 
ternational; A. H. Mce- 
Keown, Convention 
Committee Chairman: 
Howard H. Feighner, 
convention manage). 


child in that region. It is als 


adults without funds. 


Czechoslovakia 


Serving Susice 

Sustce—City  beautificatior 
the promotion of the study of 
foreign languages, the support of 
social institutions, and direct fi 
nancial assistance to many needy students and 
families, are among the many activities to wt 
Rotarians of Susice devote themselves. Rotarian 
Albin Havel, Secretary of the Rotary Club, has 
established 30 child welfare clinics. 


Japan 
Rotarians Turn Historians 


Toxyo—Elation is felt in Tokyo Rotary cir 
cles over the fact that the first part of the h 
tory of the Tokyo Rotary Club has been issu 


Australia 


Patients to View Birches 


Mount GamsBrerR—Rotarians of Mount Ga 
bier recently purchased a number of birch trees 
to be used in improving the surroundings of a 
local hospital. 


Celebrate Jubilee with Books 


TownsvitteE—As his Jubilee offering, ca 
member of the Townsville Rotary Club contri 
uted books and magazines to a local book « 


Canada 
65 Boys in Pig and Corn Clubs 


AMHERSTBURG, ONnT.—Twenty-five young 
farm boys belong to the Pig Club established 
the Amherstburg Rotary Club. Rotarians | 
half the cost of the pigs, which is to be retur! 
when the boys have made sufficient money. A 
group of 40 boys are members of the Rota 
sponsored Corn Club, which offers prizes to 
two best growers, with a special award of a | 
to the Winter Fair at Toronto. 


Codrdinate Relief Agencies 

Ketowna, B. C.—Rotarians of Kelowna 
fall took the initiative in a scheme for centra 
ing all relief work in their city and district 
Thus only one campaign for funds was ne 
sary, and the cost of administration of the tund 
was reduced through the establishment otf 
distributing center. The Kelowna Rotary Club 
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arranging to give help to ailing 
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! to use relief labor to build several new 


plans 


welcome signs. 


Exchange Speakers Across Border 

Orrawa, Ont.—The Rotary Club of Ottawa 
recently exchanged speakers with the Rotary 
Club of Washington, D. C. The Ottawa Ro- 
tary Club heard President Roland Whitehurst 
of the Washington Rotary Club, while Rotarians 
of the latter club heard Canadian Representative 
Robert J. C. Stead. 


“The Second Mile” for Crippled Boy 
Hameysury, ONT.—Milk for school children, 
4 playground, swimming instruction, and a 
beach—these carefully planned activities taxed 
the budget of the Haileybury Rotary Club heav- 
ly. but when the father of a 12-year-old crippled 
boy called upon Rotarians for assistance, he got 
it. Though the case required more than six 
ionths of hospital care and no immediate funds 
were in sight, the Rotary Club put forth an 
extra effort and raised the money necessary. 
Today the youth is in excellent health, is an 
active Boy Scout, and despite the loss of much 


school time, now heads his class. 


England 

To Preserve Medieval Mementoes 
CampripceE—A talk on local history given to 

the Cambridge Rotary Club has resulted in an 


association for the purpose of establishing a 
museum of objects of local interest, dating from 
medieval Other 


mis tht be interested in the project were invited 


times. organizations which 


to a recent Cambridge 


Rotarians. 


public conference by 


Young Artisans Show Handiwork 
Sevenoaks—An exhibition of craft work from 
apprentices and other young people was held 


recently by the Rotary Club of Sevenoaks. 


Young Workers “Feel at Home” 
LoUGHBOROUGH—T wenty-five boys, transferred 
to jobs in Loughborough by the British Ministry 
friends in 
At the Rotary-sponsored Lough- 
Club, 


of Labour, found good their new 


environment. 


borough Boys’ Rotarians 


held an open 


house for the newly arrived workers. From 
this meeting the plan developed to have each 
boy sponsored by some Rotarian who invites 


him to his home, and in other ways makes 
the young man realize he has some one to turn 


to for help and advice. 


Self-Help, Not Charity, for Blind 

SMETHWICK—Assistance to the blind, Smeth- 
wick Rotarians believe, should be in the encour- 
agement of the sale of their products rather 
than in outright charity. With the codperation 
of the local Chamber of Trade, the Rotary Club 
persuaded merchants to make special window 
displays of articles made by the blind. Three 
tradesmen have agreed to stock their goods per- 
manently, 


Work on Wading Pool 


LEAMINGTON Spa and Warwick—Working 


closely with other civic groups, members of the 
Rotary 
iN raising a sum large enough to purchase mate- 
rials for a swimming pool, and to pay the wages 
of a number of workmen, who were previously 
without work, hired for the building. 


Old Brewery Becomes Boys’ Club 


_Gosport—Observing that boys in a certain 
district were spending most of their time in the 
streets, Gosport Rotarians concluded that some 
club accommodations must be provided for 


Club of these cities were instrumental 





them. First step was the rental of a deserted 


brewery in the neighborhood, for a nominal 
sum; second, necessary repairs and the provi 
sions for shower baths, billiard tables, and a 


resentation <¢ e ciuo 


gymnasium; third, the 
to city authorities, though it is to be run under 


Rotary Club supervision. 


Brighton Acts on Opelika Idea 

BriGHTON—In response to a s estion from 
the Rotary Club of Opelika, Ala., 
tional meeting was recently | 
Rotary Club. Men from eight countries w 
guests of the club, including the headwaiter at 
the hotel, who represented his native 
guest from abroad was asked to give the 
of his birthplace, and messages were lat nt 
by Brighton Rotarians to Rotary Clubs in cities 
Liocl 


nad Co 


from which these men 


United States of America 


Rotarian Sevitzky Conducts 
Mass.—Rotarians 


Boston, and their wives 


who were at the recent Ladies’ Day Luncheon 
of the Boston Rotary Club we rivile 1 to 
hear a concert directed by a f Rotarian 
famed Fabien Sevitzk 4 pleasing feature of 
the performance was the following song, written 
by Rotarian McKenney, to be ng to the tune 
of Sousa’s Stars and Stripes Forever 
Let us stand hand in hand for ri 
Ever faithful to Rotary's Ideals 
Ind pledge that we work al r might 
For the land tha ve Ss } 
Serving one,—serving all,—tfrom / heart, 
Helping those wi haz 1 ne else t help them 
Wherever you lix ate’er you a 


For Rotary, come drink with me 


Auto Tag Sale for Scholarships 
Rotarians of Gainesvill 


GAINESVILLE, FLA 


took an active t in the sal f aut bile 
tavs for the benefit of the University of Florida 
scholarship fund. The re nse was a 100 per 


cent purchase of ta 


Flag Donors to Meet at Convention 


CunTon, Ia.—In ynnection with an inter 


national meeting held in this city recent! 
Yistribution of Rotarian gifts to or- 
S 

phans and blind-men of Func hal, 
Portugal, recently brought out many 
> ia . o 

notables Rotarians 
J . 

clothing, Lisbon Rotarians 39 canes. 


local gave 


Clinton Rota: sent U is flags t 
Clubs in 50 « tl 
to the Clinton Club t , 
‘ 
ticular lands 
Fun and Facts at Fireside 
SPOKANE Wa \ 
c zs | Spok R 
es t ‘ in ! ] \ 
lal wort 
S k . 
K 
Voca 
1: " 
Uisct 
“Ope n Sesame’ to Maé } 
Muapison, | \ t t R 
tary t 
tably R ( 
Ma ) 
Ue ) 
at ‘ 
Madison 


W Tt 
Rot Chr 
their int t ant 
munity, tor ch «¢ 











































4) 
“He-men”—9-year old ones—of the 
Buddy Club of Monroe, Louisiana, 
a lively “outfit” which the local Ro- 
tary Club sponsors as a Boy Scout 
preparatory school for poor boys. 

fice he automatically becomes a member of the 

Club’s Youth Counsel Committee. 


Orphans See Movies 
Denver, Coto.—Denver Rotarians gave a 


pre-holiday theater party for all the children 


in local orphanage 


11-Division Hobby Show 


ALTOONA, Pa.—Eleven general classes of entry 


gave all Altoona boys and girls an opportunity 


their talents in the hobby show 


Altoona Rotary Club. 


to demonstrate 


recently sponsored by the 


Meet in Mine 
MINN.- 


surface of the 


VIRGINIA, A banquet room 235 feet 


below the earth, providing seats 
and an eight-piece orchestra, fur- 
an unusual meeting place for Rotarians 
Virginia, Minn., recently. At- 
tractive programs showing a diagram of various 


Mine and the 


souvenirs. 


for 110 people 
nished 
of Duluth and 
location of the 


levels ot Spruce 


banquet room were given as 


Member Makes Friends 
N. ¥ 


ing acquaintance 1s 


New 


YONKERS, for develop 


Responsibility 
placed, not upon the older 
Yonkers Rotary Club, but 
squarely upon the new member 


placed on the Fellowship 


members of — the 
who is imme 
diately Committee. 
There it is necessary for him to take the initiative 
members and_ visiting 


in greeting fellow 


Rotarians. 


Director Makes Headlines 


Itu.—Two hundred and forty Ro 


ithered 


DANVILLE, 
tarians from Indiana and Illinois cities g: 
to pay honor to International Direc 


New Zealand, 


at Danville 


tor Henry J. Guthrie of Dunedin, 





here recently on a speaking tour. Invitations to 
the affair a special edition of the 


local newspaper giving an 


consisted 
account of the con- 


templated program. 
Rotary Roamers Report 


WILLCcox, 
cox Rotary 


Ariz.—Every member of the Will- 
Club who had, in a 
period, visited Rotary 
called upon recently for a two-minute report of 
asked to outline such 


six-month 


some other Club, was 


his visit. Each man was 
customs in vogue in other clubs as he would 


like to see adopted in Willcox. 


Talented Youths 


Y.—This city 


Guide 

AMsTERDAM, N. is one in 
which all activities are centered about one major 
For those youths who show special 
aptitudes outside this particular field, the Ams- 
Rotary Club has established a_ special 
committee. 


industry. 


terdam 


guidance 


Booklet Tells of Sympathy 
Rock Itt.—A 


folder sympathy 


handsome four-page 
expressing with British Ro- 
tarians in the loss of their late King, George V, 
was recently prepared by the Rock Island Rotary 
Club, and was sent to more than 600 Rotary 
Clubs in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. This message 


ISLAND, 


thus reached 








rie 15 
of the D4 
Pe 


2 
B.cles, PSichs 
sJecomary a 


1926. 
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more than 30,000 British Rotarians. An 
original Rock Island Ro- 
tarian was included in the resolution. 


poem by a 


Exhibit Aids Governor 

SEVENTH District—Rotary Clubs in 
the 7th District (Colorado, Wyoming 
| and several in New Mexico 
and Nebraska) have viewed with keen 
interest the Rotary 
trict Governor Charles Oviatt has car- 
ried with him on his club visits. In- 
cluded in the display are photographs 
of Beth El Hospital at Colorado Springs 
where the crippled children work in 
this district is carried on. On a table 
and on a tripod rack are shown THE 
RoraRIAN, Revista Rorarta, various 
Rotary publications, Rotary 
books, and pamphlets emanating from 
the Secretariat. A generous supply of 
weekly bulletins issued by clubs in the 
district are also displayed. On a large 


counties 


exhibit which Dis- 


regional 
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Photo: Griffin Stu 
No. 7. On it cities in which there are Rota 
Clubs are marked with red and blue ci 
Cities in which surveys are being made by club 
with Attenda 
district and for the local « 
shown by a graph appearing in the rix 
hand upper corner of the same board. A wo 
is also displayed. Not on! 


are marked green circles. 


figures for the 


map of Rotary 
this exhibit been of great educational value to 
Rotarians, but it has, in addition, been stud 
by several thousand non-Rotarians. 


98.42 Per Cent Wins for Tulsa 


Tusa, Oxta—In a nine-week attenda 
contest with Oklahoma City, the Tulsa R 
Club won with an average percentage of 98.42 
per cent. Oklahoma City Rotarians as 
visited the winning club at an evening part 
cently. At that time the Oklahoma City Rot 
Club presented to Tuisa a check for $ 
added a like amount 


which the winners 


Tulsa winter charity. 


Four Helps for Jobless Youth 


Councit Buiurrs, Ia.—Following a surve 
the problems of youth in_ their 
Council Bluffs Rotarians have developed 
Among these are a “Find 


t 


communi 


important activities. 
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board there appears a map of District 


Artistically mimeographed 


cover design of the annals of 
the Rotary Club of St. Clair, 
Mich., written by a member. 
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a Job” club for young men; a class in domes- 
tic service for girls; another for those who wish 
to review their shorthand and typing in order 
to qualify for 
‘unior council, which meets with an adult group 


jobs; and a fourth group, a 


to consider local youth problems. 


Keep Delinquents from Reformatories 
LANCASTER, Pa.—Twelve years ago Rotarians 

of Lancaster purchased a home for the care of 

delinquent boys who would otherwise be sent 


With 


maintenance 


institutions. public interest 
roused in the 


have of late years been paid by the county, 


to state 
project, charges 
though the supervision and care of the 20 or 


boys are still under the direct guidance 


more 


of the Lancaster Rotary Club. 


Past Presidents Speak 

MANSFIELD, Mass.—Eight Past Presidents pre- 
sented an interesting program before the Mans- 
field Rotary Club recently, each one selecting a 


topic of special interest. 


Inspiration 

Dunn, N. C.—In recognition of the long time 
attendance record of one of their members, Dunn 
Rotarians recently dedicated a month's effort to 
him, and pledged themselves to make it a 100 
per cent attendance month for the entire club. 


66 Years Old—$66 for Students 
PortaLtes, N. M.—A pleasant birthday cus- 
n is that of the Portales Rotary 
ch member's birthday is observed 


Club, where 
with an 
ippropriate song and the gift of a Rotary pen- 

The birthday celebrant, in turn, gives coins 
for the Student Loan Fund equivalent to his 
Not having the 


age. proper amount of change 


Vhote: Svenson Studio 








Rotary International's President, Ed. 
R. Johnson, and friends (left, page 
42) aboard The Good Ship Rotaree 
at an inter-city meeting honoring Ed. 
at Binghamton, N.Y... . President 
Ed. and Mrs. Johnson (above) at 
Rotary Round-up at Laramie, Wyo. 


recently, one member reached for his check 
book and contributed according to his age in 
dollars—66 years, $66.00. 


Anniversaries 

Among Rotary Clubs observing their anniver- 
saries recently in large-scale celebrations, receiv- 
ing wide press notice from the events, were the 
Rotary Clubs of Daytona Beach, Fla. (15 years), 
Laredo, Tex. (16 years), and Buffalo, N. Y. (25 
years). Each held a festive dinner and a pro- 
gram reviewing the Club’s history. 
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WORDS TO A YOUNG FATHER 


N A FEW fleeting years, that little 

face which smiles so brightly up at 
yours will be sobered by the task of 
making a living. 

And you, like every other real dad, 
have highly resolved that “My boy is 
going to have a chance in life!” 

You are aware of the great help a col- 
lege education will be to him—and you 
want him to have it. So you plan. And 
you realize that the education you want 
for him will cost money. We hope you 
realize, too, that money is a fugitive 
thing—and the will to accumulate it is 
seldom as strong as the desire. 

Many a father’s earnest intentions have 
failed because of that. Few fathers 
accumulate sufficient money to give 


An Investors Syndicate representatis 


e 


can show you how small sums of money 


regularly can, through tl 


put aside 


power of compound intere t 
you at the end of fifteen years 


$10,000, $25,000 or more. He can 


t, return te 


‘ 


$5,000, 


you how this money will be protected 
during these vears, by an institution 
which has mastered and will apply in 
your interest the best rules of finances 
as history and experience have developed 
them. 

Ask him to « xplain the Living Prote 
tion plan, and in the meantime, write 
Investors Syndicate, Dept. R65, for 
the booklet { New Plan of Life.” 





their children the chance they want 
to give them. The evidence is all 
around us. Young men sentenced 
to petty tasks. Middle-aged men, 
still humble employees. And fin- 
ally, old men—with nothing. 

But if you have fifteen years of 
earning power left—even though 
you earn but a moderate income— 
no doubt need plague you con- 


cerning the help you may give 
your son or daughter. 





iit 


INVESTORS 
SYNDICATE 


Established 1894 
Living Protection 


Offices in 120 principal cities, including 


New Yorkt Boston Pitteburgh Chicago 
Birmingham Detroit Dallas St. Louis 
Kansas City Denver Seattle San Francisco 


Toronto* Montreal * Vancouver* 
Home Office: Minneapolis, Minn 

Affiliated Companies: tI nvestors Syndicate Title and 
Guaranty Company, New York. 


* Investors Syndicate, Ltd., Canada. 








nvestors Syndic:z 


please mention “The Rotarian Magazine 
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Is your boy graduating from college or out just a few 
months? Has the selection of the right field for him 
in this eritical period been a difficult problem? 
Consider the hotel and institutional field—-one of 


America’s largest industries—-an industry offering 
good positions to trained men today Let him 
COME TO WASHINGTON He can qualify 


for this ever-growing field in FOUR 
SHORT MONTHS in the famous 
Lewis Hotel Training Schools 
Previous experience proved un- 
necessary He'll learn on real 
hotel equipment, under expert in 
structors and enjoy Washing- 
ton's educational advantages, 











while training National Place 
ment Service FREE of extra 
charge, upon graduation New 
day classes forming NOW! Write 


for FREE catalog TODAY! 


Lewis Hotel Training Schools 
Division RME -687 , Washington, D.C. 





Hic? 


AS SPANISH 
AS SPAIN 


DINNER 1.506200 
6PM TO 9.30 PM 
WITH SHOW AT8.30 


COVER AFTER 9.30 

Usunoays. OO 

SATURDAYS 1.00 

80 GROVE ST. SHERIDAN SQ 


CHELSEA 2-4646 NEW YORK CITY 
GEN COLLADA.. MANAGING DIRECTOR 


Listen to Our Spanish Review WJZ 11.30 P.M. Sun. 


Want to keep your back copies of 
Tue Rotarian conveniently available? 
Then send for a Multiple Binder. 





TO MARE 
YOUR BUSINESS 
A PLEASURE ~* 


Everyone at the Mayfair takes real pleasure in 
the business of making your business a pleasure 
in helping you look your best, feel your best 
and do your best while you are transacting busi- 
ness in Saint Louis. That’s the Mayfair idea of 
the hotel business. Because you ‘are more than 
“a name and a room number” to those on the 
Mayfair staff, you always find it a pleasant place 
to come to, to stay in, and to return to. 
Rates: $2.50 to $6.00 single; $4.00 to $7.00 
double. Over 50% of the rooms for $3.50 or less. 
Each with private bath. 


id (Dayfair 


[Continued from page 2] 


heavy responsibility. In times past, as Mr. Wick- 
ersham’s article points out, acceptance of the 
work of scholars was made compulsory by im- 
perial edict. Such acceptance as our work may 
achieve will result from a recognition of its 
inherent merit rather than from legislative man- 
date. As long as Mr. Wickersham was at the 
helm our course was certain to be wisely or- 

With the indispensable codperation of 
whom he influenced and trained, I am 


dered. 
those 
trying my best to hold the course. 

Grorce WHARTON PEPPER 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Pepys’ at Law 


Have just finished reading George W. Wick- 
ersham’s article, Lawyers Simplifying the Law, 
in the April Rorartan. It interested me exceed- 
ingly, for one of the great problems of the legal 
profession today is simplifying the law. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note 
that such a task was discussed away back in 
Samuel Pepys’ time. In his famous diary under 
date of April 25, 1666, occurs this statement: 

“I to the office, where Mr. Prin come to meet 
about the Chest-Business; and tl! company 
come, did discourse with me a good while in the 
garden about the laws of England, telling me 
the main faults in them; and, among others, 
their obscurity through multitude of long stat- 
utes, which he is about to abstract out of all of 
a sort; and, as he lives and Parliaments come, 
get put 
pealed, and then it will be short work to know 


them into laws, and the statutes re- 





3 Restaurants 
Tue Mayrarir Room, THE 
Horsrau and the COFFEE ; 
GRILL... Air-conditioned 
lobbies, lounges and restau- 
rants — Garage Service. 


Re, _ 
. al 


EIGHTH AND ST. CHARLES 
SAINT LOUIS * * * 


HOTEL LENNOX — Only One Block Over — Same Management 





When writing advertisers, please mention ‘The Rotarian” Maaasine 











THE ROTARI: 


Ere) Our Readers’ Open Forum 


the law. Having supped on the leads, to bed,’ 
In the fourth edition of Pepys’ Diary, pub 
lished by Charles G. Bigelow and Compan 
New York, occurs this elementary footnote: 
“Early in the session of 1852-3, Lord Cra: 
Lord High Chancellor, intimated t! 
appointment of a Commission to prepare t/ 


worth, 


way for a general Code Victoria to emulate t! 
Code Napoleon.” 
So, simplification of the law is nothing new 
as the late Mr. Wickersham so admirably put it 
Varro E. Ty cer, Rotarian 
Classification: Attorney at Lau 
Nebraska City, Nebr. 


The Inventor of Cinema 


May I please come into your columns on th 
subject of the originator of cinematograph 
I see that Dr. Nitzsche puts forward the clai 
of Dr. Muybridge as the “inventor of moti 
pictures.” 

The point of disagreement is that Edison wa 
wrongly called “the father of cinematography 
in the February Rotarian. If anyone is goin 
to lay claim to the invention of motion pictures, 
then Muybridge’s predecessor and guide, Dr. 
Horner of Bristol, with his Zoetrope, can stak 
a claim; and then behind Horner rises a co: 
pany in every age, who wrestled with the fa: 
cinating subject, back past Leonardo da Vinci 
with his camera obscura, to the scientists among 
the ancient Egyptians. 

William Friese-Greene, 
first cinematograph film and projector, and p: 
jected his pictures upon a screen just as is d 
today. His claim to priority was settled in ¢! 
United States Circuit Court 20 years later, in 
November, 1910, 

A week or two ago, at the London Pol 
technic, an exhibition of motion picture histor 
was held in honor of M. Lumiere, the famou 
French inventor who gave the first cinema show 
in England at which the public paid for admi 
The program for this exhibition, whi 
contained Friese-Greene’s apparatus, includin 
the very first strip of film ever made, sa 
“As to the question of who invented cinema- 
tography, that has already been settled for a 
time in the American courts, but also by Edison 
himself, who transferred the credit to Fri 
Greene, the Bristole man, whose self-sacrifice in 
the cause of cinematography led to his ultimat 


however, made 


sion. 


beggary.” 
Our city, which has numbered among 
many famous citizens John Cabot, Willia 


Penn, Captain James, Chatterton, Charles W: 
ley, hopes to raise a memorial to the man w 
made the cinema possible. 
H. V. Hinnte, Rotar: 
Classification: Civic development service 
Bristol, ENGLAND. 


A “Rotarian” Naval Officer 


We got quite a thrill from Tue Rorari 
for April. On pages 28-29 are shown pictu! 
of Washington, Baltimore, and Annapolis. O 
of them is a close-up view of a company 
midshipmen from the U. S. Naval Academ 
The number one man in the company 1s 
son Richard, who graduated from the Acad 
in 1932. Dick was right guide of the regiment 
The picture was taken during June Week, 1932 
and if the cameraman had turned the camera 
into the stands he would have seen our family 
almost bursting with pride or somethin’. 
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Perhaps you do not realize how fitting it is Dick is now Lieut. (j.g.) Richard Gorsline, Get Your 
that this picture should have been printed. U.S.N., attached to the heavy cruiser U.S.S. CASH’S NAMES 
»:chard was a Rotary midshipman if there ever Louisville at San Pedro, Calif. He is a naval NOW for the Convention! 
was one. He received his appointment to the aviator. tk cones sentén antes tn. ite 
Naval Academy as the result of 200 members Pardon all the history, but I thought you Conventien this June, ar 
Ss + : - 1 course you li want to AVOld any 
f the Chicago Rotary Club writing to their Con- would be interested. ‘see 5 ot tye aligae tcl whit 
ressman and asking for his appointment. On Sam: GorsSLINE, R . traveling CASH'’S NAMES 
it will prevent them, w le { 
his first cruise, he was the guest of Rotarian Classification: Trade Ass'ns—M ‘ving you ‘ond your belongings 
Rertolini of Naples, Italy. Dick married a Ro- Chicago, Ill. You may orde om Cash's 
. otfices in Sout! ‘orwalk 
tarian’s daughter, Jeanne, daughter of Clarence OMMITTES Essie + Tce Aneelen Cal.= Be 

q : : a wi a t 

West, of the Washington Rotary Club. The i eville, Ont.; Coventry, | 

i : It's a Bouquet ion, Paris or Melbourne 

E ceremony was performed by a Washington Ro- Cuakte, Slee Siete. te | 

f tarian, the organist was the wife of a Rotarian, I want to tell you what I've been thinking Beioee. pee sate 

; 7 Sadges tor all occasions to 

} and Rotarian Harrison Howe was a guest at the and saying for a long tme. Tue Rorartan i: Send for prices and styles NOW 

4 ° \ 

f edding. Dick has been a visitor at innumer- le gaz he » lots of Rota 346 Chestnut St., So, Norwalk, Conn. or 
wedding a spic ndid maga ine There are lot t Rotary CAS H Ss ase = poe he aay poy Bn 
able Rotary meetings all over the country wher- Anns like myself who read it with great inter 76 Gray St., Bollevitie, Ont, 
ever his service has taken him. Some day I est every month. : : — a 

himself bec “Making New Friends 
hope he may himselt become a member of Amy M. REHMuUs by Lill D David A | ai 
’ . > . DY lian Vv aviason. f imite edi 
one of Rotary International’s many Clubs. Battle Creek, Mich. : — ? . i 
‘ tion. Order your copy of this fascinating 


book now. Price, $3.75 per copy, postpaid 
Invoice sent when book is mailed. Write 
today to: THE ROTARIAN 

35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A 

















A year 
from now oe | 
the great 

International y [ “" 
Convention ew, 


in London, 
England! 
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Let not thy mind run on what thou lackest 
- —the 5th month, de- CHICAGO'S 


as much as on what thou hast already. slieatie ie: tonteen. Peau 


—Marcus Aurelius Maia, Roman goddess, PA LMER HOUSE | 


mother of Mercury. 

































































| 
| 
1—1914, The eight Rotary Clubs in Britain and Ireland 
form area association now known as R. I. B. I. which Host 
will support London Club as host to Rotary’s Annual } ’ 
Convention in June, 1937 to the nation 
2—1930, Salisbury Rotary Club, the first in Southern Rh 
desia, is organized. e 
5—1924, Switzerland welcomes Rotary with the organiza 
tion of the Rotary Club of Zurich The Rotary Club } 
of Nairobi, first in Kenya, is organized. | Single rooms are priced from i] 
Ha ppy S. he who 7—1936, A three-day meeting of the Fin ine Committee | | three dollars. 
hath soil to till, be of Rotary International to be convened in Chicag | Double rooms from five dollars. 
his lands as vast as 11—1927, The Rotary Club of Guayaquil, Ecuador, first to | 
the very plains or as be formed in this South American State, is organized. } 
small as the sole of ee (4 Dy 
hi * b . F t 17—1875, John Poole, a Past \~ a i) 
is boot. or President of Rotary Interna ) SY) 
him nature reveal- 918-19 W N\ 
tional (1918-19), is born. W 
eth her endless plan a At WY) WZ 
and to him she giv- 24—1877, Another Past President DY), eZ 
eth wisdom freely. of Rotary International, Harry ae 
Time and events, H. Rogers (1926-27) is born. J”. 
however, have so 25—1926, The first Pan-Pacific 
conspired as to re- Conference of Rotary Clubs 
move millions far bordering on the Pacific ocean i 
from the soil, but to opens at Honolulu. - 
= man have they 26—1926, A Rotary-sponsored H O [] S fF 
eft me —— to round-the-world broadcast emanates from Station KOA, 
SOW y nver. C 
pie an yee _ Denver, Colo. | STATE STREET AT 
ber? an “4 aith 27—1929, The 20th Annual Convention of Rotary Interna- MONROE 
oes th, tional opens at Dallas, Texas, with 9,526 delegates. | 
wealth, and wisdom. ii ee ne enh oe ; | CHICAGO | 
ee a —1910, Official Call issued for first Rotary Convention, ILLINOIS 
, ~ . i 
Ye Scratchpad. to be held in Chicago. 


Edward T. Lawless 
MANAGER | 
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Is }4y Competitor 4y Enemy? 
Rebuttals of the Debate-of-the-Month 


| Continued from page 18| 
YES! Says Charles S. Ryckman 


Tr ONLY kind of good fight is a 
fair fight. Give one man a baseball bat 
and the other fellow a toothpick, and 
instead of a fight you will have a foot 
race. 

The young miller who refused to take 
advantage of his badly armed competitor 


displayed commendable sportsmanship, 


perhaps a bit “above and beyond” the 
call of ethics. There is no glory for the 
heavyweight in slapping a bantam all 
over the ring. 

But a question intrudes. How did the 
old miller get in such a bad way? The 
young miller with the latest machinery 
and the better flour was getting the busi- 
ness away from him. The answer must 
be that the old man had let his mill run 





Companies with 10 Employees 
...and Companies with 10,000 


Are Using 
BRADLEY 


Washfountains 


Ten persons can wash 
at one time—and use 
but little more water 
than one person at 
an ordinary wash 
basin. Also made in 
enameled pressed 
iron models. 





General Electric, International Harvester, DuPont, General Motors are 


some of the big manufacturers using Bradley Washfountains by the hun- 


dred 


Frost Laundry, Boston; Milwaukee Power 
Equip. Co., Milwaukee; and Scott Motor Co., 
Reno; are some of the smaller manufacturers 
who have also found that they reduce the cost 


of water and washroom maintenance by means 


of group washing with Bradleys. 


Always Clean and Sanitary 
So inviting is the clean, sparkling water—that 
cleanliness becomes a habit and morale is ma- 
terially improved. In the hot months, Bradleys 


are particularly appreciated because they permit 


washing from the waist up. 


them in for this summer’s use if you act now. 
Catalog No. 435 gives complete information on 
Washfountains and Group Showers. 


LEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 2249 W. Mich- 


igan Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


all having started years ago with a few. 


You can still get 











Industry has welcomed Bradley easy- 
to-install Group Showers—made in 5- 
and 3-stall models. 


BRAD- 





GIVE THE KIDS STREET 
SHOWERS IN YOUR TOWN 
Bradley Street and Playground Show- 


ers provide a wonderful, sanitary 
x shower for children. Attach to any 
hydrant or other water outlet—at the 
school or playgrounds—wherever water 
is available. Many cities and school 


WASHFOUNTAINS AND 


boards have installed quantities of 


SHOWERS —BialS Rar Past Bo 
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down and was not putting out a very 
good grade of flour. 

Enterprise in business is a matter of 
courage and of delivering the goods. A 
business that has fallen of its own weight 
is usually pretty hopeless. You can pick 
a drunkard out of the gutter and stand 
him on his feet, but he will fall again 
when you let go of him. You can cure a 
drunkard, of course, and make a new 
man of him. And you can revitalize a 
rundown business by injecting new life 
into it. 

But the business world does not paus: 
long to wait for the backslider who has 
lost the capacity to fight his own batt|: 
Fighting in business simply means keep 
ing your plant up to date and turning 
out a good product. 

If you wait for the “young miller” to 
come along to put monkey glands in 
your failing business, you will probably 
wait your way into bankruptcy. 

As long as your competitor is your 
only enemy, you can fight your way 
through to success. | 

But it you are your own enemy, your 
toes are turned up. 


NO! Says William R. Yendall 


I. IS refreshing to have the case for 
knock - down - and - drag - out competi 
tion stated so plainly with no skulking 
hypocrisy about it. But it is difficult to 
understand why Mr. Ryckman describes 
the result as the “survival of the fittest.” 
Is the man who has no regard for the 
rights of others fittest to survive? As a 
matter of fact, does he survive? If an 
appeal must be made to the fruits of the 
tree, has enemy-competition any fruit ex 
cept sour, wormy apples? 

The fact that two men are in the same 
line of business is not sufficient ground 
for demanding that their actions shall be 
exempt from the obligations which go\ 
ern all other human relationships. We 
demand that the principles of mutual 
helpfulness, of justice, and fair-play shall 
obtain between members of a family, be 
tween employers and employees, be 
tween the seller and the buyer. Even be 
tween nations enlightened people now 
demand a punctilious consideration ol 
the rights of others with a generous mar 
gin or magnanimity. 

I once had a couple of Indian guides, 
brothers belonging to a tribe that has re- 
sisted civilization more than others 
They worked together all right, but 
when meal-time came each took his food 
off behind a tree by himself and ate 1t 
alone with his back to everybody else-- 
the jungle fear that somebody was going 
to get his bone. The enemy-competitor 
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AMAZING! 


How this Simple 


Plan BUILT 
MY SALES! 


NE of 37 plans, 
O used by over 5000 
leading firms! Imprinted 
AUTOPOINT pencils now 
carry my story and tell it 
daily to my_ prospects. 
They can’t forget me! 
Write AUTOPOINT Com- 
pany for their book “37 Sales Plans.” It’s free. 
Correspondence invited from overseas merchants 
equipped to act as distributors or sales representa- 
tives to wholesalers, retailers and premium buyers 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY, Dept. R-5 
1801 Foster Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
- 
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PAGE refuses to let “well enough” alone 
—is striving constantly to raise the stand- 
ard of fence construction. Heretofore, 
fence posts have been adaptations of ex- 
isting sections. Now PAGE announces 
the new wing channel line Post designed 
especially for fence and fence alone, with 
many advantages resulting — superior gal- 
vanizing, greater strength, a far neater, 
more serviceable installation. 


PAGE alone offers a selection of quality 
fence metals—ARMCO Iron, ALCOA 
Aiuminum, Allegheny Stainless Steel, genuine 
Wrought Iron. One of these best serves 
your fence problem. 


Located throughout the United States 
are 92 Page Fence experts who will gladly 
consult with you. Write to one of the 
offices shown below for helpful literature 
and name of Page Fence expert near you. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH ATLANTA 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


This Label— Your Guarantee 
The PAGE P-12 label identifies PAGE gal- 
vanizing which is guaranteed to withstand a 
minimum of 12 one-minute dips by the Preece 
Test. PAGE P-12 galvanizing applies not only 
to fence fabric but also to posts, top rai! and 
fittings as well — your guarantee of maximum 
resistance to rust. 


America’s first wire fence—since 1883 
































For the Program Maker—the 1935 Index 

to THE ROTARIAN will be a conven- 

lent reference help. Order yours today. 
When writing, please mention “The Rotarian” 














conception derives from that barbarism. 

Competition is no exception to the 
rule that every action is judged by its 
relation to some supreme good or end. 
That is what ethics, at bottom, amounts 
to. What supreme good is served by the 
To 


is it? Certainly not to the good of the 


enemy-competitor idea? what end 


community, since it leads to a substitu- 


real 


tion of deceptive appearance for 
quality, pressure against wages, and, in 
the long run, frequently the failure of 
the enterprise and consequent loss to the 
community of the service that that enter- 
prise should render. 

The 


dizement of one at the expense of all 


Then to what end is it? aggran- 
others. 

Nobody can plead that the enemy-com- 
petitor idea is necessary to the success 
of a business. For every success under 
that policy there are a dozen for the live- 
and-let-live policy. 

But, after all, we are not all built alike 
unanimity on 


and there will never be 


these subjects. Some men are bellicose 


by 
fighting everybody. Others achieve their 


nature and go through the world 
ends by peaceful means. Neither would 
appreciate success on the other man’s 
terms if it were offered to him. 

And there is always the difference of 
perspective. One man thinks only of the 
immediate advantage today and ignores 
the future—another has no interest in a 
present gain at the probable cost of a 
future loss. 

Life is like that 


opposing types ol minds and tempera- 


the struggle between 


ments, instinct versus reason, the animal 
nature against the something more in 
man. Each man has to choose his own 
policy, but he must not forget that in so 
doing he chooses also the results of that 
policy. Let him not be too short-sighted 


about them. 


To My Husband 


To your employer you may be 
One of Industry's things; 

A mere overall-clad puppet, 
No greater than its strings. 


But, oh, my dear, this antidote— 
Let it heal cruel stings. 
To me you are Heaven's manna; 


To me you are Earth's wings. 


Your voice, to me the Sanctus bell; 
Your face, the light that swings. 
To me you're an ambassador 


From the King of Kings. 


—GERTRUDE FERN P. McNatty. 





“Our sales 
manager was 
afraid hadltdiee-nia 


appropriation— 


SO WE WENT 
ON LOSING 
BUSINESS 
WITH AN OLD- 
FASHIONED, 
OBSOLETE 
CATALOG” 





Is your company one of many wher« 
sales department is struggling against 
serious handicap and, mindful of past 
retrenchment orders, hesitating to press 
you for help? @ If so, you will find food 
for thought in the Heinn brochure, “The 
Catalog Question a searching analysis 
which reveals the leaks and losses of out 
of-date catalog methods. @ On new it 


alone, you are probably passing upa 50% 


increase (the average figure) which you 
might easily secure by adopting the mod 
ern Heinn loose-leaf system and 


much of your apparent saving 1s eaten uy 
in needless correspondence, wiring 
The facts are startling 


telephoning 
itta h 


To get a copy of this brochur 
your business card to the coupon, or write 
on your business letterhead. 
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M Onginotan of tha LocseLect System of Catologing 
nevica'’s leading manufacturers 
of salesmen's equipment 
ese eeeeeaeeeeeeeeeeeeaeese oe == = 
THE HEINN COMPANY, Dept 
326 W. Florida St Milwaukee, Wi 
Please send your brochure The Cata Ques 
tion analyzing ern cat f 
Name Posit 
Company 
Address....— 
Number of catalogs issued 
When writing, please mention “The f 








COCKER — 


SPANIELS | 


The merry, sporty little 
heute GoAceaded «Cocker is not only a man’s 

dog, but readily adapts him 
self to the entire family For sales list and full infor 
mation write: Mr, & Mrs. W. W. Weiman. 


Great Oak Kennels, P. 0. bx 644, Wilmington, Delaware 








LOOK HERE 


Start that boy with a hobby, 150,000 prehistoric 
relics for sale Anything you want such as flint and 
stone work, copper, pottery, bone beads, etc.—31 
years in business. Price list 5e. 


G. E. PILQUIST 
Box 666, Dardanelle, Ark. 
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| Why Not Collect Antique Arms? |] 
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[| The World’s Most interesting Hobby for Men {] 
it FREE SALES LISTS ] 
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F. THEODORE DEXTER | 
LU 910 Jefferson Street | 


REAL JOBS OPEN 


SALES MGR., nee $15,000, Food Specialty. 
ADV'G MGR., $12,000-$15,000, Food Line 
) . $10,000, Capital Goods 
BUYER, $7,500, Dept. Store 
SALES PERSONNEL, $6,000, Mfg 
COMPTROLLER, $7,500, Mf 

A WORLD-WIDE SERVICE—34 YEARS 


Confidential Rotary Service 


BUSINESS MEN'S CLEARING HOUSE 


Jim Craig—209 S. State—Chicago 


ENGINEERS-ARCHITECTS-BUILDERS 
YOU WANT TO SAVE ON YOUR ENGINEERING 
EQUIPMENT ? 
SEND YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS FOR 
VALUABLE INFORMATIONS 
ON 
SALE-RENT-TRADE 
REPAIR 
TRANSITS-LEVELS 
NE W-USED-REBUILT 
TERMS 
FIELD EQUIPMENT 
OSWALD GRINER 
“ENGINEERING INSTRUMENTS’ 


iN TING -PHOTOSTATS. ORAF TING ROOM SUPPLIES 


Que re 
920 OAK ST. KANSAS CITY, MO usa 


Topeka, Kansas 























3000 ouTsioe ROOMS 3000 Barus $2.50 UP 


SPECIAL APARTMENT FLOORS FOR PERMANENT GUESTS 





To complete your Rotary library add 
Bound Volumes of past issues of THE 
ROTARIAN, Prices sent on request. 
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The Hobbyhorse Hitching Post 


A Corner Devoted to the Hobbies of Rotarians and Their Familie; 


Deep-sea fishing is this month’s topic- 
for-discussion, and W. E. S. Tuker, of 
Tocopilla, Chile, has the floor. If you 
plan to try your hand at fishing—per- 
haps off the New Jersey coast after at- 
tending the convention of Rotary Inter- 
national at Atlantic City in June—you'll 
be especially interested in Rotarian Tuk- 
er’s story of catching swordfish with rod 
and line. He says: 

I had to commence from the ground floor in 
my hunt after the broadbill swordfish, because 
out here no one had ever tackled them with rod 
and line for the sport. I examined the contents 
of the “tummies” of the fish harpooned by 
local fishermen, and found squid was their prin- 
cipal food. The fishermen told me the sword- 
fish didn’t feed while swimming on the top of 
the water. “Anyway,” one fisherman scoffed, 
“how do you think you are going to catch a 
200-kilo swordfish on a hook with a light line 
and rod?” 

For a while it looked as though the fishermen 
would have the laugh on me. My bait was 
trolling astern of the boat—then came a jerk 
on my line. I let the reel loose and in a few 
seconds the line began to run off as the fish 
swallowed the bait and moved away. Then 
I struck and had him on. 

I had that swordfish on for one and a half 
hours when the hook tore out. I must have 
struck too quickly after the fish took the bait 
and put the hook in the hard part of his mouth, 
for the point was badly blunted. 

Finally, after several tries, I hooked a sword- 
He gave me a fight for five 
He weighed 619 pounds. Since then 


The biggest was an 837%- 


fish properly. 
hours. 
I've hooked others. 
pounder—and kept me fighting for 9 hours and 
25 minutes. He made a fine run and jumped 
clear of the water when I hooked him. 

It may interest some to know that I use a 
Hardy No. 5 salt-water rod with steel center, 
500 yards of No. 36 thread line, 14 feet of steel 


Artist Lynn Bogue Hunt at work on 
the May cover for THe Rorarian. 








Hobbyist Tuker’s 837',-pound 
swordfish. It fought for over 9 hours. 


wire leader, and a Zane Grey swordfish 
The reel is designed and made by us here 
the shops. Shoulder harness is, of course, u 
+ + * 
Deep-sea fishing has been shop-t 
around the Hitching Post for weeks. kK 
Farrington’s article (starting on page 11 


is one reason, of course, but there's an 
It's the cover by Lynn Bogue 
You'll remember his flying-duck 


other. 
Hunt. 
cover last October, and the Irish Sett 
on the November issue. Already he h 


done quails for next November—bu 








al 


j 


) 


that’s getting ahead of the story. Hes 


an ardent deep-sea fisherman. And 
though he’s not a member of a Rota 
Club, he’s not? a stranger to reader: 


this magazine. 


So we've asked a frien 


to scribble something about him, know 


ing it would interest you, fellow hobb) 


ists, as it does us. Here it 1s: 


At Honeoye Falls, N. Y., quite a few summers 
ago, on the eleventh of May while the nort! 


bound migration of birds was at its height, | 


Bogue Hunt was born. Probably a wild d 


—not a stork—brought him, which may account 


for the fact that at the age of four he was 


ping recognizable paper silhouettes of birds wit 


the aid of a huge pair of shears. Crayon-col 
figures of birds and animals, done in cro-mag! 
style, soon followed. 

But young Lynn wanted to sce a real 
at close range. That led to the manutact 
of a gun from a piece of gas pipe with one « 


plugged with lead. It worked! And soon | 


heads and wings adorned the young artist-hun 


ter’s room where he could study them. 
When he was 13, Lynn's family moved 

Albion, Mich. It was a college town—and | 

college had a museum! Too, here was 80-y¢ 


old Doctor Griffin, a retired Methodist minis! 
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told the pop-eyed boy from the East of the 
day when wild pigeons—now utterly extinct— 
darkened the sky. Lynn thrilled to tales of 
| hunts in which thousands of the “pests” 
illed in a single day. Farmers with fin- 


were K 

gers on shotgun triggers, the old man recalled, 

tected ripening corn from swarms of wood 

And bears raided the July peas, and 

yildcats the poultry! Venerable Doctor Griffin 

was something of a taxidermist, and taught his 
rudiments of that art. 

Lynn’s knack for drawing again reasserted it- 

f, and he soon began to pick up jobs—draw- 
ing deceased pets, and so on. One task was 
drawing a resentful ram for its owner. Then 
came two years in Albion College, and a job 
on the art staff of the Detroit Free Press. 

E. H. Sothern was playing Hamlet in Detroit 
at the time and Lynn was given a photograph 
to transpose into a pen and ink sketch for the 
Sunday paper. On Monday morning, the dra- 
matic editor stormed into the art department, 
demanding Hunt’s scalp. Hamlet had appeared 
on the dramatic page with a moustache! Some- 
where between drawing board and the press, a 
smear had appeared on Hamlet's upper lip. 
Sothern was furious—but calmed when the fact 
was related to him. Later, the artist received 
a letter of apology, which he still treasures. 

Steady climbing in his profession—without 
taking time out for art-school instruction—has 

it Hunt in New York and at the top of his 
specialized profession. He knows his wild-life 
bjects from intimate study in the field as well 

museums. He likes to tell of two setters 
that pointed a pheasant skin in his studio and 





held the point as steady as a professional model. 

But his hobby now is deep-sea fishing. Six 
veeks of the year he is seeking sailfish, marlin, 
tuna, and all sorts of try—often with Kip Far- 

gton or Author Ernest Hemingway. Florida 
and Bimini have been favorite haunts until the 
past few years, when the Long Island and New 
Jersey coast have almost weaned him from the 
South. Rotary conventioneers, this summer, out 
on the briny seeking the thrill of a flashing fin, 
may come across him anywhere there’s fish. 


om . - 


More hobbyhorses are led out on the track 

s month as the fame of their mounts reaches 
the ears of the Groom. You may wish to share 
or exchange your tdeas with one of the following: 
Music: Bernard Patten (conducts a Rotary 
Hill Billy Orchestra), Williamson, N. Y. 

Fire Insurance Plates: Donald Maxwell (col- 
tor), 869 Mountain Ave., Westfield, N. J. 
Rotary Literature: Guy Gundaker (collector), 
0-36 South 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Motor Boating: John E. Clark (week-end gypsy 
junts), 101 Albert Street, Auckland, New Zea 
nd 

Astronomy: James Nangle, Carrington Street, 
sydney, Australia. 

Bridge: Clinton P. Anderson (tournaments), 
113 S. Third Street, Albuquerque, N. M. 
Archaeology: Horacio H. Urteaga (studies of 
p 
Feru), Apartado 1802, Lima, Peru. 
—THE Groom 


‘My Dad 
My Daddy seemed to have such fun 
suilding the ship that I'd begun. 
He whittled, cut, and carved some more 
While shavings cluttered up the floor. 


All I could do was hold the nails 
As Mother neatly stitched the sails. 


He also knows so very much 
Of jibs, keels, yards, tops’ls and such, 
For once he was a sailor boy— 
And greets my pals with “ship ahoy!” 
I know the boys all wish they had 
Just such a fellow for a dad. 
—RvutH Everpinc Lipsey 












For that “double-kleen’”’ 
“MILLION DOLLAR FEELING” 
Try a Shave with DUBLEKEEN 


Double Edge Blade 





Thousands of men whose word you'd take 
in a minute, say: 

There is NO BETTER BLADE at any 
PRICE! . . . and it lasts longer too. 

Try it today! 

MONEY BACK if you don't think it's the 
best you've ever shaved with. 


GENERAL BLADE CORP., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
39 West 23rd St. 
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of the Rotary Convention 
Co 1 uf 2 Sto Y at Atlantic City June 22-26 
In the Proceedings Book 


500 Pages, Illustrated 


Invoice Will be Sent when Book is Mailed, 
About August Ist—But—Send Your Order Now to 


Rotary International 
35 East Wacker Drive—Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 














. . . ideally situated in the Loop, 
the Bismarck Hotel is just a few 
steps from everything of importance 
in Chicago: Famed dance orchestras 
and sparkling floor shows await you 
in the sophisticated Walnut Room. 


RANDOLPH at LA SALLE 
Write for booklet with map 
Rooms with bath, $3.50 up 
Rooms without bath, $2.50 
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Atlantic (ity 
Hotel Directow. 


PRESIDENT HOTEL 


“Home of Atlantic City Rotary Club” 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
Room $4.00 Double Room $6.00 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Boardwalk and Albany Avenue 


The 
SEASIDE HOTEL 


A. P. $5.00 up single; $10.00 up double 
E. P. $3.00 up single; $5.00 up double 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Boardwalk at Steel Pier 


The Madison Jefferson 
and Monticello Hotels 


American and European Plan 
From $2.50 each—Double Room with Bath— 
mF. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Kentucky and Illinois Avenues 











Single 


MARLBOROUGH-BL ENHEIM | 


European and American Plans 


Single Room with Bath $4.00 up 
Double Room with Bath $6.00 up 
American plan $3.00 per day additional per person 


Central Boardwalk Location—3 blocks from 
Convention Hall 


HOTEL DENNIS 


European Plan 

Single Room with Bath 
$4 to 86 daily for one person 

Double Room with Bath 
86 to $8 daily for two persons 

American Plan rates upon request 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
nantes Avenue & Boardwalk 


W alae to 


The TRAYMORE 


The Pre-Eminent Boardwalk Hotel 
You'll Enjoy the Convention More 
If You Stay at The Traymore! 


Close to Convention Hall 
Rates from $5.00 European—with Meals $8.00. 








HOTEL LAFAYETTE 


North Carolina Ave. near the Beach 
The Avenue Hotel 


with a Beachfront Complex 





Special rates for the Rotary Convention 
Please mention Hotel Lafayette when 
writing your Hotel Committee 





HOTEL BRIGHTON 


American and European Plans 

Why not plan to stay with us at The Brighton 
It is ideally situated on the 
Boardwalk at Indiana Avenue in the 

all Convention Activities 

The quiet of a Country Heme at the 

Ocean's Edge. 

Grille 





Center of 


Garage 
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Photo: Chicago Datly 


No single ocean has a monopoly on deep-sea fishing. Here the fine fis ic 
waters off the coast of New Zealand are surrendering a huge swordfish to 
the Duke of Gloucester (with rod), skilled patron of a truly royal sport. 


iron Hook a Blue Torpedo? 


| Continued from page 13} 


in doing stunts to prevent his capture. 
He weighs from 50 to 150 pounds, and 
makes a trophy of which any fisherman 
will be forever proud. 

The mako shark is also there, as is the 
lovely and iridescent dolphin, the fastest 
fish that swims. The dolphin’s graceful 
leaps will provide a never-to-be-forgotten 
thrill. The false albacore are also plenti- 
ful; all of the bonito family are in evi- 
dence; and of course our old friend, that 
gamy scrapper, the bluefish, will be found 
in great numbers. 

These fish are to be caught from late 
in May through October, about 12 miles 
off Beach Haven, New Jersey, on the fa- 
mous Barnegat Ridge. The sail out of 
the new inlet and across the bar, on a 
lovely June morning, is one of the most 
beautiful fishing trips I know. I recom- 
mend it without reservation. 

Beach Haven is only 30 miles north of 
Atlantic City. You take the main high- 
way to New York—a fine straight con- 
crete road—then turn right at Manahaw- 
kin, and proceed directly to the fishing 
boats. The Beach Haven Tuna Club has 
an interesting clubhouse, and its officers 
have asked me to invite Rotarians to visit 
it and there make themselves at home. 


Ernest Raughley, President of the 
Harrington, Del., Rotary Club, men- 
tioned in these columns lately as 
a painter of landscapes, exhibits a 
par of channel bass of his own 
catching. Is he a fisherman? He is. 


It is possible at Beach Haven to char- 
ter some of the leading fishing captains 
on the East Coast—men who fish in 
southern waters during the Winter and 
on the Ridge in the Summer. They are 
fine navigators, cut beautiful bait, and 
will do all in their power to catch fi 
either the expert or the novice the fish ot 
his dreams. 

Captain Rudy Steinhauser and Cap 
tain Tom Jones, who fish off Palm Beach 
in the Winter months; Harold Driscoll 
of Bermuda fame; the Jorrman brothers; 
and the two Miterlins are among the best 
known. 

Fishing captains have all the tackle that 
is needed and their charges run about $3 
a day, including bait. Many of their 
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boats are twin-motored and all are de- 
signed for offshore fishing. 

“An additional and somewhat novel 
safety factor, original with the Beach 
Haven fleet, is the use of carrier pigeons 
to send messages ashore. 

For the angler who prefers to stay close 
to shore, however, boats can be chartered 
for $20 a day. He can spend many happy 
hours in Little Egg Harbor Bay, bringing 
in fine catches of weakfish and the many 
bottom-feeding varieties, the most impor- 


Plato Started It 
[Continued from page 20} 


to establish trusts and foundations in the 
United Kingdom and in the United 
States. 

Although the gifts of Rockefeller and 
Carnegie are the most outstanding, there 
are many other endowments to create 
foundations or funds running into many 
millions of dollars—the Milbank Memo- 
rial Fund of $10,000,000 for studies in 
child welfare, mental hygiene, and indi- 
vidual and community health; the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation of $15,000,000 for 
the improvement of social and living con- 
ditions in the United States; the Com- 
monwealth Fund, established in 1918 by 
Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness, with $38,- 
000,000 for “the welfare of mankind”; 
the Juilliard Foundation of $20,000,000 
for the musical education of gifted stu- 
dents and of the public; the Duke En- 
dowment of $40,000,000, subsequently in- 
creased, for Duke University and other 
purposes; the Cranbrook Foundation of 
$14,000,000 to create a model community 
near Detroit; and the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund in 1928, amounting to $20,000,000, 
for the health and education of Negroes 
and of persons of small means. The lat- 
ter has the interesting provision that both 
principal and interest must be expended 
within 25 years from the death of the 
aonor, 

More recent endowments for educa- 
tional and other philanthropic founda- 
tions have been made by Frank A. Mun- 
sey, Payne Whitney, Milton Hershey, 
and Henry E. Huntington, among others. 

Following the creation by individuals 
of these tremendous foundations, there 
has recently evolved an extremely inter- 
esting variant of the original foundation 
concept. This is the community trust or 
community fund. The history of these 
goes back to January, 1914, when Judge 
F. H. Goff, then president of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company, offered a resolution 
to his board of Directors creating the 
Cleveland Foundation, the first of such 
trusts. This plan of Judge Goff’s has 








tant of which are croakers, kingfish, sea 
bass, fluke, and porgies. Any of them 
will provide interesting sport. 

Boats may also be chartered for this 
fishing around Atlantic City, most of 
them sailing from the inlet piers, and 
there are also many to be found at Cape 
May, 47 miles to the south. Here the 
fisherman is taken offshore to the Five 
Fathom Bank, where a good crop of blue- 
fish will be awaiting him. 

Last month, Gifford Pinchot told in- 


been termed “the most important single 
contribution of our generation to the art 
of wise giving.” 

The salient characteristics of the plan 
devised by Judge Goft provide for the set- 
ting up of a common mechanism for the 
administration of any number of chari- 
table funds, the preservation of flexibility 
in the application of such funds, and the 
supervision of appropriations from them 
by a group drafted from, representative 
of, and serving for the community as a 


whole in which this particular plan 
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terestingly of the delights of pickerel an 


That’s sport, but—well, try the 


gling. 
deep-sea brand just once! You'll enjoy 
The sun 


Youll 


return that evening with an appetite for 


the fine weather on the ocean. 
shine will be better than a tonic. 


a big dinner, with many new things to 
talk about, and, above all, the urge to go 
out again. Especially, if you have had 
the luck and skill to land one of the gal 
lant blue torpedoes or shimmering jump 


ing-jacks after a long battle. 


was to be initiated and carried on 


In the 


tion of the 


period since the initia 


short 
Cleveland Foundation, thet 
have come into being more than 75 such 
funds which 


community foundations o1 


have over $40,000,000 in assets and di 


burse approximately $1,000,000 a year 
These community funds have been aptly 
called “The poor man’s foundation 


They have made possible the codrdina 


tion of financial solicitation and admin 
istration tor charitable purposes, and 
have served also to increase the efficac 
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You'll save time, enjoy delicious meals and 
profit by the finest combination of convenience 


and comfort you have ever known. 


RIGHT AT GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 


Just a few steps from trains 
FRANK J. CROHAN, President 
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PLUTO WATER 


for Quicker, Safer Relief from 


CONSTIPATION 


Used or Recommended for Years 
By More Than 50,000 Doctors! 


When a doctor is consti- 
pated, what does he take 
for relief? That ought to 
prove how safe, how gentle, 
how effective a laxative is. 

Now more than 50,000 
doctors for years have used 
or recommended Pluto 
Water when a laxative is 
needed. For they know that Pluto is the 
sure way to eliminate dangerous accumu- 
lated poisons. They know it is not a habit- 
forming medicine. They know its action is 
gentle and quick. 


WHAT DOCTORS SAY 


Dr. E. N. P. of Wisconsin, says: “My 
family finds there is no substitute for 
Pluto.” Your own doctor, too, will tell you 
there is nothing better. That’s why you 
also can always depend on this famous 
laxative. 

So, when constipated, do as doctors do. 
Follow the gentle ‘‘water way”’ to relief. 
Take the tasteless, non-habit-forming dose 

1/5 Pluto with 4/5 glass hot water. In one 
hour or less you’ll get sure but gentle relief! 

Pluto Water is a highly beneficial, 
saline laxative mineral water bottled at 
famous French Lick Springs, Indiana. 
All drug stores have it. Two sizes —25c 
and 50c. Two hundred million bottles of 

Pluto have been used — millions 
more each year. You'll find it one 
of the most economical, most 
effective laxatives you can buy! 











COLONIAL HOTEL 


On Beachfront 
Cape May, New Jersey 
Special American Plan rates to readers of 
“The Rotarian.’’ 
Daily $5 to $7 Single—$4 to $6 Double 
Weekly rate, six times daily rate 
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| with which charitable donations are dis- 
bursed and the so-called 
“charity organizations.” 

When Arch C. Klumph, of Cleveland, 
was President of Rotary International, 
| (1916-17), he was impressed with the 
| tremendous possibilities and _potentiali- 
ties in Rotary International. What now 
is Rotary’s Fourth Object especially 
claimed his attention. It, as you remem- 
ber, is: “The advancement of interna- 
tional understanding, goodwill, and 
peace through a world fellowship of 


control of 


business and professional men united in 
As he studied the 


the ideal of service.” 
implications of this objective and the 
Rotary movement, he envisioned many 
opportunities to extend the field of Ro- 
tary’s usefulness in bringing into practi- 
cal operation plans for communicating 
the ideal of service to all classes of hu- 
manity, to peoples of all lands, and thus 
to all the world. 

But all of this would require increas- 
ingly large funds which were not avail- 
able from the ordinary current income 
of Rotary International. Thus, in 1928, 
with the idea of providing a mechanism 
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by means of which each individual 
might definitely assure the perpetuation 
of the ideal of service and so make his 
membership in Rotary a continuing 
force, Arch Klumph sponsored the crea 
tion of the Rotary Foundation. It was 
formally established by unanimous vote 
of the Rotary Clubs of the world in con. 
vention at Minneapolis, Minnesota, in 
1928. 

Foundations, as you will have realized, 
have developed mightily since Plato 
started his Academy in ancient Athens. 
Endowments that are set up today have 
the lessons of 2,500 years of experience 
upon which to draw. They are the most 
device man_ yet has 
whereby the goodwill and the intell; 


stable created 
gence of one generation can be trans 
mitted to another. 

Humanitarianism is, like all else, of 
course, a relative thing. Such funds as 
the Rotary Foundation bring a great op 
portunity to the man who, though his 
bank account is small beside that of a 
Carnegie or a-Rockefeller, takes second 
place to none in an earnest desire to pe 
petuate the ideal of service. 


*dore Bars to the Bar 


| Continued from page 23| 


he married, but his father refused to sup- 
port him any longer. Wasn't he a lawyer 
now? Why didn’t he go out and make 
a lot of money as all lawyers do? Tony 
discovered that many of them didn’t, and 
that the only way he could acquire any 
income at all from the law was by re- 
sorting to shady practices. He went in 
for ambulance-chasing and police court 
work. With the assistance of policemen 
and petty officials, with whom he splits his 
fees, he now ekes out a dishonest living. 

Tony is only one of many equally un- 
happy souls whom unkind chance and 
bad judgment have thrown into the prac- 
tice of the law. These misfit lawyers are 
not only a menace to themselves but to 


the public. In their struggles to exist, 


| they find it hard to remain honest. They 


are beset by the temptation to exploit 
what few clients they can get by putting 
in too much time on their business, start- 
ing unnecessary suits, defending hopeless 
ones and being careless about money. 
They drift almost inevitably into am- 
bulance chasing, the disreputable end of 
the criminal practice, the fixing of cases, 
and other rackets. Even if they go 
straight, their ineptitude is a peril to their 
clients. A little legal learning is a dan- 
gerous thing, as many a layman has 
found when he relied on his own ideas 


¢ | about the law. A lawyer without ability 


is sure to make serious, costly mistakes 

The public pays the bill for maintain 
ing these marginal lawyers—both the 
smart, crooked ones and the incom 
petents—but no lay agency has made an) 
serious effort to solve the problem of get- 
ting rid of them except by howling hys 
terically that the bar should clean house. 
The organized bar has been engaged in 
that very task for many years. Its efforts 
have been twofold: (1) to try to keep the 
morally and mentally unfit from ente: 
ing the profession, and (2) to rid the 
bar of those dishonest and unethical 
members who have managed to creep 
into it. 

The first of these undertakings has 
gone forward with remarkable success. 
The bars to the bar have been steadily 
raised through a vigorous campaign by 
the American Bar Association, supported 
by many State associations, for higher 
standards of admission to the bar. 

In 1921, Kansas was the only State 
requiring two years of college of candi 
dates for licenses. Now 29 States have 
such a requirement. In 1921, 20 States 
had no general educational requirement 
for bar admission at all. Now onl) 
States remain which require no general 
education. 

The days are almost gone forever when 
the legal aspirant could read Blackstone 
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POST- CONVENTION TOURS 
TO BERMUDA OR 


ANYWHERE 
IN THE 
WORLD! 


Of course Cook’s will take you on | 
that Post-Convention Tour to Ber- | 
muda... but surely your summer 
travels won't stop with that. And 
wherever else you want to go, any- | 
where in the world, Cook’s will 
serve you well . . . as they have | 
served Rotarians from here to} 
Ostend, Vienna and Mexico City | 
.. . as they will serve them again | 
next year in London. 





x If you're thinking of Europe, 
make sure you have our complete 
program ... come in and talk over 
that independent trip. Let us show 
you how much you can see of South 
America, even in three or four 
weeks. If you come to Atlantic City 
from far points, let us devise a 
homeward tour to show you the 
beauties of this country. And for 
any cruise, come to Cook's... 
_ travel headquarters for 95 years! ~ 


COOK’S 


THOS. COOK & SON — WAGONS - LITS INC. 
587 Fifth Ave., New York | 




















Pictorial Map of Mexico’ s BYWAYS 


Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington | 
Pittsburgh Chicago SanFrancisco Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver Mexico City | 
| 
| 


Mailed to You 


tor Only 10 
9 


Here’s the way to make that trip to 
Mexico even more interesting. This 
large, handsomely lithographed 7- 
color picture-map, 13 x 21 inches, 
will guide you to those fascinating | 
. | 
parts of Mexico not reached by | 
ordinary tourists. 
See the native types in full regional regalia. | 
Study the curious occupations and diver- | 
sions you'll encounter throughout Mexico | 
ineluding Uruapan, Lake P4tzcuaro, Guana- 
juato, Jalapa, Puebla, Oaxaca, Tehuantepec, | 
ete., etc } 








Simply write your name and address on the 
margin of this advertisement, enclosing 10c | 
‘n stamps or coin | 
Free descriptive travei foider gladly mai'ed | 
on request NATIONAL RAILWAYS of 
MEXICO, Alamo Nationa/ Building, San 
Antonio, Tex. 
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and pass his bar examination by treating 
the members of the State Supreme Court 
to a round of drinks and explaining the 
rule in Shelley’s case as meaning that the 
lawyer gets the oysters and the client gets 
the Only 
Arkansas and Georgia now hold that a 


shells. the democracies of 
lawyer needs no gene ral education. 

Nor have the character qualifications 
of prospective lawyers been overlooked. 
In the majority of States, every candidate 
for admission must pass the scrutiny of 
a committee as to his character and 
general fitness. 

Nevertheless, Some undesirables do get 
by. To weed them out is the work of 
the bar association grievance committees 
which stand ready to hear the complaints 
of citizens against particular lawyers and 
to institute disbarment proceedings where 
the evidence warrants it. 

The organized bar has thus provided 
machinery for eliminating the marginal 
lawyer. But this machinery can undoubt- 
edly be strengthened by other devices. 
One of these is known as the “incorpo- 
rated bar.” It consists of requiring every 
lawyer to become a member of an incor- 
porated body which includes all the law- 
yers in his State. He must pay dues and 
submit to the discipline of the association. 
Through such an organization the bar 
achieves a unity and effectiveness which 
is impossible where membership in a bar 
association is not compulsory. The in- 
corporated bar idea is gaining strength 
rapidly. Seventeen States have adopted it. 

Parallel with the movement for incor- 
porated State bars goes the plan of the 
American Bar Association for codrdinat- 
ing or integrating the work of all local 
bar associations on a national scale. 

But the bar cannot carry on alone. It 
needs the active support and cooperation 
of laymen such as are found in Rotary 
Clubs. With their help it might work 
out a 


as follows: 
First, to provide young men and women 


program somewhat 
who contemplate entering the law with 
ful! and accurate information as to the 
conditions which confront them and the 
particular aptitudes required for success. 

Secondly, the work of the organized 
bar in raising the standards for admis 
sion to the bar must be backed by public 
opinion. Unfortunately every attempt to 
improve educational requirements or to 
increase the severity of bar examinations 
has been met with the cry that it is un 
democratic and that it keeps the poor boy 
Actually the 


opportunities of the poor boy have multi 


from becoming a lawyer. 


plied a thousandfold since the days of 
Abraham Lincoln. You can’t keep the 
Lincolns out by raising standards. Only 


the poor in morals, talents, brains, and 












all activities. Equip- 
ped with every con- 
venience for comfort 
and enjoyment. 


Write for map 
of downtown 
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* FLOWERS! - 


For delivery to someone in Chicago or vicinity writ 

or wire us direct International service by Rai Au 

or Wire. Write for credit card 

Charles W. Van Dyne, Bismarck Hotel, Chicago 





1935 Index Puts New Life into 
Old Copies of THE ROTARIAN 


e For a convenient reference to timely articles 
on economic, social, international, and Rotary 
subjects, send for the 1935 Index to THe |} 
YARIAN No charge THE RoTARIA. 35 FE 
Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill 











You'll Drop More Pests 
With Super-X .22’s! 


Go after pests with Super-X! Close ap- 
proach in the open is unnecessary! Stalk- 
ing is easier because of their LONGER 
RANGE, HIGHER SPEED and POWER! 
Super-X is the EXTRA-CLEAN 
Clean, invisible lubricant on Lubaloy 
coated bullet — nota grease-—— makes Su- 
per-X CLEAN IN HANDS AND RIFLE! 
Lengthens barrel life. Increases accuracy. 
Non-corrosive priming further assures a 
clean rifle bore. Mail the Coupon now! 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


22! 


1 Western Cartridge Con pany, Dept .£-6!, East Alton, I . 

; Send FREE leaflets on Super-X, the extra-clean 

} Nar i 

Addr. i 

age s ! 

i I Office i 
When writing, please mention lhe R 
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western riding 
camp for girls 
New Mexico; 8000 


KICKAPOO 


on 7000 acre ranch near Taos, 
ft. elevation; Modern: side trips to Taos, Santa Fe, 
Indian pueblos; Land and water sports; art, hand 
craft; dramatics; music; dancing; experienced 
counselors; 12th season. Mountain pack trips 


CHARLIE FORD 
6147 Bryan Parkway Dallas, Texas 














Rotary Supplies 


for every occasion 
Write for Catalogue ‘‘R-3”’ 
The Russell-Hampton Company, Inc. 


325 West Madison Street 


Chicago, Ill. 








SAN IDEAL VACATION FOR 
ULVER BOYS — Trains them to be neat, 
we — alert. Empha- 

apBE sizes correct posture. Regul 
— wet Satyie Academy pervensel. emplote 
facilities, Thousand-acre wooded 





without extra cost. Naval School and Cavalry Camp 
(beys 14-19). Woodcraft Camp (boys 9-14). Specify 
catalog desired. 50 Lake Shore Way, Culver, Ind. 


SERVICE 


A Quarterly Review which deals with 
Social, Industrial, Economic and In- 
| ternational affairs Published by 
Rotary in Great Britain and Ireland 
The Current Issue (March: 
1936) contains a fresh idea in 
journalism: — an electrically 
recorded 
“After Dinner Dialogue”’ 
by 
Vyvyan Adams, M.P., Vernon 
Bartlett, and Aylmer Vallance 
on 
AMERICAN COOPERA- 
TION IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


SUBSCRIPTION: 75¢ per annum: four 

issues. Free Specimen copies of the 

above issue are obtainable from 

R.I.B.I., Tavistock House (South), 

Tavistock Square, London, England, 
We wasells 











campus. All land and water sports. Optional tutoring | 


stamina will be eliminated and _ their 
elimination would be a kindness to them- 
selves, as well as to the public. 

Thirdly, the public should be organ- 
ized to assist the bar in disciplining its 
| own members. At present almost every 
complaint filed against a lawyer is moti- 
vated solely by the self-interest of the 
| complainant, who rightly or wrongly is 
| trying to recover money. If he gets what 
he is after, he drops the complaint. The 
misconduct of lawyers in criminal (and 


civil) cases goes unscathed unless it is so 
flagrant that the prosecuting attorney can 
bring a criminal charge against the of- 
fender. The bar needs the support of 
the public in reporting and prosecuting 
| law by attorneys, 


serious breaches of 
whenever they occur. 


And last, but most important, a more 
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constructive attitude on the part of the 
public toward the legal profession must 
be developed. The majority of lawyers 
are honest, hard-working men doing their 
job to further the interests of their clients 
within proper limits. Their errors for the 
most part are the errors of over-zealous 
advocacy. We will never improve the 
situation by the continual denunciation 
of the entire bar, which is the perennial 
pastime of many editorial writers and 
other lay critics, nor on the other hand 
by exalting the crooked lawyer as a hero 
—which is the sport of the talkies and 
the yellow press. Intelligent lay agencies 
must meet the lawyers at least half way. 
They must organize to act jointly with 
bar associations in a common effort to 
achieve a more honest and efficient ad- 
ministration of the law and justice. 


Helps for the Program Makers 


| Speakers and program planners! The 

| following references have been selected as 
time-savers. Specific outlines for programs 
suggested in Form No. 251 (listed here by 
weeks) can be obtained on request from 
the Secretariat of Rotary International, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
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| SECOND WEEK (MAY)—Vocational 
Service Playlet. Competitor Relations 
(Vocational Service) 


| From Tue Rorarian— 

Is My Competitor My Enemy? Yes! by 

Charles S. Ryckman; No! by William R. 
Yendall. This issue, pages 14 and 16. 

This Company Builds a Store for Its 

Competitor. Donald Royson. May, 1930. 

But Who Is Your Competitor? Clinton P. 

Anderson. Mar., 1929. 














COMBINATION 
SERVICE SIGNS 


Here is the ideal road sign to greet 
and inform out of town club members 
of the time, the place, and the day of 
club meetings in your community. 

Silicon Aluminum, it will withstand 
bad weatler. 
Modeled by a sculptor. 
every detail. 

Single signs are available, as well as 
in the combination as shown. 
for folder. 


RABUN BRONZE FOUNDRY 


® Informative 
® Serviceable 
® Attractive 


Designed by an artist. 
Correct in 


Write 


18’’ Rotary Wheel with 8 x 25"" plate, 
Silicon Aluminum, finished in blue 
and gold or yellow, $12.00 complete. 


2111 Belgrave Avenue 
Huntington Park, California 
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Playlets— 

—From the Secretariat o: Rotary Interna- 
tional: No. 828—Outgrowing Cannibal- 
ism. 

SECOND WEEK (JUNE )—Perpetuating 


the Ideal of service 


From Tue Rorarian— 
Plato Started It. George W. MacLellen 
This issue, page 19. 
Keep the Pile High (editorial). This issu 
page 24. 
Rotary Insures 


Its Future. Harry H 


Rogers. Apr., 1930. 

To Define the Purpose of the Rotary 
Foundation. Arch C. Klumph. A; 
1929. 

Let’s Look Ahead. Hart I. Seely. May, 
1935. 


Lesson from an Old Memory. Arch C 
Klumph. Jan., 1935. 


Other Suggestions for 


Club Programs 


LAWYERS AND THE LAW (Vocational 
Service ) 
From Tue RofarRian— 

More Bars to the Bar. 
This issue, page 21. 

Lawyers Simplifying the Law. George W. 
Wickersham. Apr., 1936. 

Are You Afraid to Go to Court? A 
Trial Lawyer. Jan., 1933. 

Lawyers Know Too Much. 
son. Mar., 1931. 

Other Magazines— 

Law: Profession or Monopoly? Saturda) 
Evening Post. Mar. 7, 1936. 

Must the Lawyer Believe in His Cause? 
K. N. Llewellyn. New York Times Mag- 
azine. Sept. 9, 1934. 

Don’t Be a Lawyer. 
Jan., 1936. 

Ideals and Young Lawyers. G. R. Farnum. 
Vital Speeches. Aug. 26, 1935. 

Checking Up on the Lawyers. Saturday 
Evening Post. May 11, 1935. 

Lawyers on the Loose; Bar Needs More 
Regulation. J. Beatty. Forum. June, 
1935. 

Lawyers in Crime. Edited by C. R. Cooper 


Mitchell Dawson 


Mitchell Daw- 





American Mercury. 
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H. S. Cummings. Saturday Evening Post. 
Mar. 16, 1932. 
Will the Lawyer Do It? Saturday Evening 
Post. Apr. 14, 1934. 
Why Don’t the Lawyers Clean House? 
J. Beatty. Forum. July, 1935. 
TEACH THEM TO DRIVE (Community 
Service) 
Fr THe RoTaRiaAN— 
Safe at School! Harry Barsantee. This 


issue, page 32. 
Let’s License the Motorist! (a debate). R. 
F. Britton and S. J. Williams. July, 1935. 
Civilize the Driver (an editorial). 
1935. 
Drive So as to Arrive. 
Al Jenkins. Aug., 1934. 
Other Magazines— 
—And Sudden Death. J. 
lastic. Oct. 5, 1935. 
Horse Sense vs. Horsepower: Interview 
with A. P. Sloan, Jr. P. W. Kearney. Good 
Housekeeping. Feb., 1936. 
When You Drive After Dark. H. G. 
Hoffman. Reader’s Digest. February, 1936. 
Pamphlets and Papers— 
Safety Lessons for Each Grade. 


Washington, 


July, 


An Interview with 


C. Furnas. Scho- 


Highway 
Education Board. D.C. 
Books— 
Stop, Look, Listen (an accident prevention 
primer for children) Berta and Elmer 


Hader. Longmans Green & Co. $1.00. 


THE MACHINE AGE: WHAT IT HAS 
BROUGHT 


1 NEW SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
STANDARDS 
From Tue RoTarRtan— 


Juts on the Social Skyline. Ralph W. 


Sockman. This issue, page 6. 

Social Needs and Lagging Science. Julian 
Huxley. Oct., 1935. 

The Goal Is Plenty for All. Harold G. 
Moulton. Dec., 1935. 

You and Those You Hire. Norman Hap- 
good. Nov., 1935. 

Can We Reduce Drudgery? M. B. Gerbel. 
April, 1935. 


Other Magazines— 


Employer’s View of the Labor Question. 


\. Carnegie. Forum. Mar., 1936. 

Enduring Social Progress. Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. July, 1935. 

Program for Picker (non-profit distribution 
of new cotton-picking invention). Time. 
Mar. 23, 1936. 

Why Save Anything? Saturday Evening 
Post. Dec. 28, 1935. 

2. NEW MORAL STANDARDS 


From Tue RoraRiaN-—— 


Youth in a Lopsided World. E. B. De- 


Groot. Nov., 1935. 
What Is the Promise of Modern Life? 
F. Crowder. Aug., 1934. 


Character Training for Youth. Sept., 1934. 
Boys Don’t Want to Be Criminals. J. 


Montgomery. Dec., 1935, 
Other Magazines— . 
Can the Home be a Spiritual Center? 
Hygeia. Mar., 1936. 
Two Verdicts on Flaming Youth. Mrs. 
E. S. Jones; F. C. Laubach. Literary Digest. 
Feb. 8, 1936. 


3. THE PROBLEM OF LEISURE 
From Tue Rorartan— 
A “Secret Room” for Every Man. Lorado 
Taft. June, 1935, 


New Leisure to Learn. L. V. Jacks. May 
1934. 
The Potter and the Merchant. Farnsworth 
Crowder. Oct., 1935. 
Other Ma igazines— 
What Is to Be Done with the New Leis- 
ure? Hy, Sept., 1935. 
Books— 
Purpose and Admiration—A Lay Study of 


the Visual Arts. J. E. Barton. Stokes, N. 


Y. $3.00. 
Art and Nature Appreciation. George 
Opdyke. Macmillan, N. Y., $3.5 


4, INTERNATIONAL COMPLI TIONS 
From Tur 
Compassion . . . Courage. Dr 

Prochazka. Apr., 1936 
The International Debts We Owe. 
J. C. Stead. Dec., 1935. 
Let’s Mobilize Friendship. J. Nelson 
Feb., 1935. 
Is War Inevitable? (debate) by B 
and Martin Zielonka. Aug 
Still the World’s Great Illusion. 
Angell. 


Other Magazines— 


RoTARIAN— 
Leopold 


Robert 


W. Lewis 
, 1934 

Sir Nor 
man June, 1934. 
Nations on the Loose. Winston Churchill. 


Collier's. May 4, 1935 


Who Wants War? W. F. Bigelow. Good 


Hou sekee pi Feb.. stor 
Is There a Read to Peace? Christian Cen 
tury. Feb. 19, 1936. 


SPRING FEVER (A few fishing yarns) 


From Tue Rorartan— 
Ever Hook a Blue Torpedo? S. Kip Far- 
rington. This issue, page 11 
Two’s Company. Gifford Pinchot. Apr. 
1936. 
We Go Fishing. R. S. Baker. Apr., 1935 
This Fishing Business. Harold Titus. Apr., 
1934. 
That’s Fishing. Bob Becker. Aug., 1933. 
Other Magazines— 
Solomon in Scales. Gifford Pinchot. Sat 
urday Evening Post. Feb. 22, 193¢ 
Compleat Goggler (Spearin; der 
water). G. Gilpatric. Sats y Evening 
Post. Oct. 6, 1934 
CAREERS FOR YOUTH (Community 
Service) 
From Tue Rorartan— 
Modern Hotels Need More Helpers. 
Walter B. Pitkin. This issue, page 30. 
Other Articles in the Pitkin Sert 
“Out-of-the-Blue”’ Jobs (findin bs in odd 
places). Apr., 1936. 
Everybody’s Business (sellin; rself) 
Mar., 1936 
Jobs Behind the News (newspaper stories 


suggest jobs). Feb., 1936 
Skilled Young Hands (the need for skilled 
labor). Jan., 193¢ 
- sre’s Room at the Top, But 
of the business leader). Dec., 1935. 


Jobs in Test Tubes. Nov., 1935 


(qualities 


Jobs for Bright Boys. Oct., 1935. 

“Ill Wind” Jobs (opportunities in social 
service). Sept., 1935. 

Mines, Oil Burners, Insurance. Aug., 1935. 

Many Little Open Doors (side entrances to 


July, 1935. 

Young Men and Closed Doors. June, 
1935, 

New Fields for Teachers. May, | 

Chance of a Lifetime (what Rotarians can 

youth). Apr., 


success). 


do to help joble 1935. 
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Composition Company 


211 W. WACKER DRIVE e CHICAGO 





Phone Central 2360 


The Largest Selection of Modern 


| Type Faces in the Middle West 














CLUB MEMBERS— 
SECRETARIES— 
CLUB JEWELERS— 

SEND FOR NEW BOOKLET 


THE MILLER JEWELRY CO. 


EMBLEM MANUFACTURERS 
809 WALNUT ST CINCINNATI 





More than 1,700 Rotary Clubs are devel- 
oping relations with the public by pla« 


ing THE ROTARIAN in local school 
and public libraries. Does your club? 
~ When writing, please mention “The Rotarian 






JUNI 


“ THE ROTARIAN 


[WELCOME] (RoTARIANS) Clhats om 
\ % Contributors 


bd PLENTY OF ® 
ROOMS WITH 
BATH AT 


SINGLE ha 
1000 ROOMS WITH BATH 
Three blocks from largest department 
stores, Empire State Building. Two auto 
entrances. Nightly concerts. Conser- 
vative clientele. Special weekly rates. 


No charge for cribs or cots for little tots. 
Rotarian Alburn M. Gutterson, Manager 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


28TH STREET 
YORK 














The straight-from-the-shoulder message, A 
Spanish View of Rotary, represents the views of 
a truly international-minded Rotarian, C. Lana 
Sarrate. A former President of the Rotary Club 
of Barcelona, Spain, Doctor Lana Sarrate has an 














unusually wide personal acquaintance with Ro- 
tarians in many parts of the world. He is a 





member of the European Economic Advisory 
Committee and a member of the Spanish Parlia- 







ment. He was formerly a professor of metal- 






lurgy in the Barcelona Technical College. 
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Ralph W. Sockman, D.D., ts on the Social 


Skyline, enjoys the unique distinction of having 





been ‘“‘graduated” from the congregation to the 














pastorship of his church. As minister of Christ 
Church, Methodist Episcopal, New York, N. Y., 
Dr. Sockman has broadcast radio lectures each 
summer on the New York Sunday Forum. He is 

Il known to North American lecture audiences C. Lana Sarrate and his son 
igazine readers. 
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EXTENDS A SPECIAL 
INVITATION ;. ROTARIAN 


OUND out your visit to Atlantic that has Everything.”? Just mail the 
City with a trip to New York coupon and get this profusely illustrat- 
State—the State that has everything ed 80-page booklet of vacation facts 
to make vacations enjoyable. See the and suggestions FREE! Bureau of 
sights of New York City, tour the State Publicity, Conservation De- 
mountains, see the famous lakes and partment, Lithgow Osborne, Com- 
rivers, enjoy the hospitality of the missioner, Albany, N. Y. 
Empire State. Swim, fish, golf, ride Visit the Free New York State Exhibit in 
in New York State’s 12 vacationlands Grand Central Terminal, N.Y.C. Open Dally. 
—make your convention trip a real 
vacation for you and your family. 


Atlantic City is only a few hours 
from New York State by car, train or 
bus. Arrange now to take a few extra 
days so you can visit New York State 
on your way to or from the convention. 
For complete information on all that 
New York State has to offer, send for 
the new 1936 Official Vacation Guide, 
“‘Vacations for Everybody in the State 





SEND THIS COUPON FOR 1936 OFFICIAL NEW YORK STATE VACATION GUIDE 





Bureau of State Publicity, Conservation Department, 
Lithgow Osborne, Commissioner, Albany, N. Y. 


Please send me a free copy of “VACATIONS FOR EVERYBODY” including a 1936 Budget Plan. 
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Atlantic City News 
Whiie It's News 


The stage is all set for Rotary's 27th 
Annual Convention. Shortly, 
another great international gathering 
will be brought to a close...The 
story of what happened will prompt- 
ly be recorded in word and picture. 
Rotarians throughout the world will 
be informed without delay on what's 
new in the Rotary movement—in the 
July issue of their magazine. 


Can Currency Be 
Stabilized Now? 


Intimately associated with the world- 
wide recovery problem is the ques- 
tion of stable money ... A 
symposium on the gold standard 
appeared in these columns in April, 
1935. A timely addendum will be 
supplied next month by Sir Arthur 
Salter, famed English economist. 


Lucky in Golf? 


Hypnotize yourself, if you have to, 
into the conviction that you're 
lucky,’’ is the advice Johnny 


Revolta, 1935 Western Open Golf | 


champion and Professional Golfers’ 
Association champion, gives to 
golfers. The candid remarks of this 


youthful luminary of the links offer | 


encouragement to—even a ‘‘dub''! 


Look for Your July 
ROTARIAN 


Our Readers’ 
Open Forum 


An Aid to Understanding 


Our Club has been much impressed by the 
great degree of sympathy expressed by Rotary 
Clubs of the United States in District No. | who 
have written to us expressing their sympathy in 
the loss to us of our beloved ruler, the late 
King George V. 

It is very gratifying indeed to receive these 
messages from Clubs in our District, the mem- 
bers of which we so seldom see. The expressions 
bring to us a feeling of near relationship of our 
two great countries side by side. It aids the 
feeling of friendship and fellowship and makes 
us realize to a greater degree the aims and ideals 
for which each of us strives. 

L. L. Kerry, Rotarian 
Classification: Newspaper 
Kelowna, B. C., Canada. 


Wickersham's Last Art:cle 

You are right in saying that Lawyers Simplify- 
ing the Law which appeared in the April issue 
of THe Rorarian was the last article that Mr. 
George Wickersham wrote. He undertook the 
writing of the article, as he did many other 
labors for the American Law Institute, at a time 
when he was much pressed with a multitude of 
matters. His doing so was only one instance 
among many hundreds that marked his willing- 
ness to spend himself to promote the interest of 
any association for the public good with which 
he was connected. 

During the past thirteen vears I have been 
closely associated with him in the Institute work. 
I have never come in contact with anyone more 
effective and more outgiving in service. The 
success which the Institute has attained has been 
largely due to his character and ability. 

WILLIAM Draper Lewis 
Director, American Law Institute 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


His Work Lives After Him 

I have read with deep interest the article by 
the late George Wickersham (Lawyers Simplify- 
ing the Law, April issue) of the reasons for the 
organization of the American Law Institute, its 
purposes and objectives. Like every statement 
that came from the pen of General Wickersham 
it is clear, concise and accurate. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it may not be Inappropriate to say 
something in regard to the contribution which 
General Wickersham made to this great work. 

General Wickersham was President of the 
(American Law Institute from the time of its or- 
ganization. He worked in close codperation 
with the Honorary President Elihu Root, who 
sull manifests an active interest in the work of 
the Institute. To them more than to any other 
persons should be given the credit for stating 
the underlying purposes of the Institute and the 
principies which should govern its work in the 
restatement of the law. 

General Wickersham possessed many abilities 
of a high order. Among these was the ability 
to preside over a meeting and secure from those 
present an extraordinary amount of worth while 
effort. The time and effort of members in or- 
ganizations are often frittered away because of 
lack of capacity in the presiding officer. With 
a kindly but firm hand, General Wickersham 
guided the work of the Institute. There was no 
lost motion or false moves and the whole energy 
of the entire group [Continued on page 40] 
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Sea Lark 
CRUISES 


IN MAY AND JUNE 


Just the answer to that Spring wanderlust! 
These cruises take only 9 days, cost but 
$75 up... and each gives you two of the 
three smartest resorts in the West Indies. 
The first sails May 26 to Bermuda and 
Nassau . . . the next two on June 6 and 
19, to Nassau and Havana. All of them give 
you the utmost in cruising joy at sea... 
in the famous globe-circling Carinthia 

Make a date npw for one of these three 
. .. or, if your vacation must perforce 
come later, get the complete program of 
summer Sea-Breeze Cruises, 4 to 13 days, 
$50 and up. See your local agent or 
Cunard White Star Line, 25 Broadway 
and 638 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


JOIN THE CUNARD WHITE STAR 
TRAVEL CLUB! 


You'll like the smart monthly magazine 
“Foreign Travel”... enjoy the exchange 
of letters (and foreign stamps!) with club 
members all over the world. Foreign 
travel booklets, too... a big world atlas 
. . . answers to all your travel inquiries. 
It all goes with the mailing-cost member- 
ship fee of $1 per year ($1.50 Foreign 
Membership, International Money Order). 
Send in your check or money order now! 
...to Room 105, 25 Broadway, New York. 


CUNARD WHITE STAR 
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